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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK. 
HOME BALLADS, 


Fey Bayarp Tayuor. Beautifully illustrated, artistically stamped and bound, in the 
same general style as ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane,” ‘‘ Forest Scenes,” etc. 8vo, 
cloth, handsomely stamped, $5.00; morocco, tree calf, or wood sides (a new and 


beautiful style) $9.00. . 
A beautifal holiday book, containing five of Mr. Taylor's most popular ballads, finely illus- 
. printed and bound in the best style of the Riverside Press 
“Ali the issues of the Riverside Press are excellent, but this book is superlatively good from the 
admirable quality of ita typography and illustrations. In chasteness of design, exvellence of en- 
ving, and perfection of printing, the ‘Home Ballads’ will occupy a most prominent position 


a8 of American book-making.’’"— New York Times 
m of the season thus far is the beautiful holiday edition of Bayard Taylor's ‘ Home Bal- 


jada.” The i illustrations are remarkably fine.'’"— Boston Advertiser. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK, 


Fidtited by Horace E. Scuppsrr, author of the ‘‘ Bodley Books.” A handsome quarto 
volume, containing 450 double-column pages. Profusely and beautifully illustrated, 
and very attractively bound. The frontispiece is a very pretty colored picture de- 
signed by Rosina Emmet. $3.50 

The Children's Book is in itself a iit libra It contains generous selections from the best 
standard books ever written for children, under the following divisions :— 
Tales from the Arabian Nights, 
he Book of Ball 
The Book of Familiar Stories, 


The Book of Fables, 
The Book of Wonders, 


A Few ongs ‘ 

The Book of eppaine Tales. . A Voyage to Liliput, 

The Book of Stories in Verse, Adventures of Baron Munchausen, 
The Book of Ancient Stories. The Book of Poetry. 


Stories from Hans Christian Anderse 
These have been chosen with great care, and ‘with numerons pictures, and the attractive printing 
and binding, make a book of extraordinary value and interest. 


THE HUDSON, 


A Poem by Watuace Broce, author of ‘‘ The Land of Burns,” ‘‘ Yosemite,” etc. 
lustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth, $1. 50. 

A poem describing, in flowing, picturesque verse, the features of the Hudson, which, by beauty 
or eend, or bnlatants incidents, appeal most strongly to those who visit or read of this beautifu 
river. The ae amg ita descriptions, and the whole forms an attractive gift-book. 

“In all the riches of holiday adornment. For frontispiece, there is a view of Sunnyside, and of 
Irving's grave ; and the Storm King, the view southward near Poughkeepsie. Wali Face Mountain, 
the old Dutch church at Sleepy H Sow, and the Palisades are among the features of the Hudson 
River scenery which the poet celebrates in his verse and the artist presents in his pictures. The 
verse flows sinoothly, and the pictures are admirable.""—Boston Journal. 


Il- 


constant demand. 


THREE EXQUISITE LITTLE BOOKS. 


The Longfellow Birthday Book. The Emerson Birthday Book. 
The Whittier Birthday Book. 


These Birthday Books are of the first order of excellence in their literary, artistic and 
mechanical features. The most striking and beautiful passages in the poems and prose 
works of the three eminent authors referred to are arranged with great care on the 
left-hand pages. 

Two days are assigned to a page, and on the right-hand pages, under each of the 
same two days, are given, in many instances, the names of distinguished persons born 
and the record of memorable events occurring on that day, especially persons and events 
celebrated or characterized in the paragraphs on the opposite pages. A blank space is 
left under each date for the autographs of friends born on that day, and for such mem- 
oranda as one wishes to make ; so the book is at once a beautiful gift and an autograph 
album. Each of the books has a fine portrait of the author and twelve choice illustra- 
tions. The cloth bindings are beautifully stamped, and the flexible calf, seal, amd mo- 
rocco bindings are rich and elegant enough to satisfy the most exacting taste. 


The price of the Birthday Books in cloth is $1.00 each ; in flexible calf, morecoo, er 


sealskin, $3.50. 
JAMES T, FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Unpublished Fragments and Tributes 
from Men and Women of Letters. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of unusual interest, written by the one who knew Mr. Fields the most inti- 
mately. It tells the story of his life, describes his social, business and literary activity, 
his visits to England and the Continent, and weaves into the narrative a most engaging 
selection of letters, including some written by Mr. Fields, and more from his illustrious 
friends, of whom he had so many. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. 


By James T. Fretps. Holiday Edition. With ten fine Steel Portraits. 
somely bound, full gilt, $3.00. 

This charming book has passed through more than a score of editions, and is still in 

It contains essays on Pope, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Words- 

worth; Miss Mitford, Barry Cornwall, and others. This Holiday Edition is handsomely 


Sve, hand? 


printed, and embellished with ten fine Steel Portraits of the authors named, forming a 
very desirable gift-book. 


DELIGHTFUL BOOKS| 4ME2ICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by CHakLes DupLEY WARNER. 
BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


A series of biographies of distinguished American 
authors, having all the special interest of biography 

COUNTRY BY-WAYS. 
A new book of stories and sketches, beau- 


an‘ the larger interest and value of illustrating the 
different phases of American literature, the social, 

tifully printed and bound, a top, 

#1 25. 


political and moral influences which have modeled 

theese authors and the generations to which they 
We find in them a certain kind of country life and 
reenery preseute! with delightful freshness and 


belonged. 
Vol. I. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
twuth to nature. They belong tothe mo tr: fined order 
of literature, yet ery | have a fide'ity that ia at times 


By Charlies Dudley Warner, author of ** My Sum-. 
almot photowraphicin their depiction of the quiet 


mer in a Garden,” * In the Levant,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. Witha fine Steel Portrait. 

This book is not only a most auspicious oy go ng 
| of the series of ‘‘ American Men of Letters,” buta 
nob'e and most delightfu! work, complete itself, 


HOLMES’S POEMS. | 


BOSTON TOWN. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 
Handy Volume Edition. “An entirely new and) 


beautiful edition of the Poetical Works of Ouiver BY LL.D., author of “ The Na- 
WENDELL Hotmes. Containing all the poems in- | tion.” Svo, $?.90. 


cluded in previous editions, with several pieces | 
written since, and anew prefatory poem. ‘ are- | To all appreciative readers this will seem a remark- 
folly printed from new electrotype plates, and | | tin a boll and most successful 
tastefully bound. In 2 vols, 18mo, with fine | 
| serous enemies. It is the moet important contribu- 
rtrait. Cloth, gilt top, $2.50; half calf, $5.0); tion to the: ogical literature thus far made b 
orocco, tree calf, or seal, $8.00. | American writer.—[The Churchman (New York). 
We do not know any book of modern religious dis- 
quisition which shows either the elevation or the 
By Horace E. Scupper. 12mo, fully illus- | profundity of this remarkable book.—_{ 
trated, $1.50. 


In this book Mr. Scudder 


, with the okill and enter- | | 
Book 


| style which have the Bodley 


an 
y populist. telis the story of Boston from it« 


THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT 


scenes and the rural characters which form their | As bi hy,it relates the sto f Irvi ‘ ~} 
badis. Miss Jewett isa writer to be admired without | ful and beautiful life w th on settlement history, traditions and lewends | 
reservation. Boston Gazette. erary history, it indicates with rare di-crimination make a very interesting volume, the abundant | 
Fight beautiful sketches of scenery, life and char- | the real value and charm of Irv ng’s works, an weer a pate i. ‘mons attracti >. flee a AS Ai FECTED BY RECENT THEORIES. By 
—a fresh, breezy book.—[{ New York Observer. | their honorable place in American literature. Of | me ne peop J. L. Diman, late Professor of History at Brown 


the manner in which the book is written, it is suffi- 
cient to say that Mr. Warner wrote it. 


University. Edited by Prof. Gzores P. FisuEr, 


; 


ES 


Thom 


4 
j 


is itimitable in her descri: tions of 
and in her sketches of places and 
anint descriptions of the country 


so-nery 
and he« 
riends are a! ther delightful.— 


ok who are her 
Worcester Spy 
length of each is suited to 
reading atone sitting d name this book 
as one of the first Tort reading me winter e.eniugs, 
a8 80 many families do.—{N. Y. » chool Journal. 


mt the thing for a holiday presept —{S;ringfield 


DEEPHAVEN 
Red edges, $1.25. 
Itisa Aogemg = thing to say about a book that it is 


‘Little Classic” style. 


m Transcri;t. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. ‘Little 
Classic” style. Red edges, a a 


Seven charming short stories. 
le not likely bring anything more 
to lovers of the best tight literature. 
Evening Post. 

A delicious little book. —{Hartford 


PLAY DAYS Stories for Cnildren. 

Square 16mo, $1 50 

Each of the fifteen stories is so entertaining that 
ene hardly knows which is best, and is captivated 
with them all.—{ Worcester Spy. 

pn any houschoid where there is 
e tina Santa Ciaus we t tite 


‘novel Mr. James has yet written. 
dewree th 


Compiled by W. KR Batcu 


THE PORTRAIT | OF A LADY. 


By Henry James, Jr., author of ** The ey 


Beautifully bound. 12mo, 528 $2.00 
This is the most important and the m ost en 
It ijua ih 
e exce]'ences of Mr, James’s writines—acute 
observation, close study of character, subtie 
age and ° charming sty'e ; and itis quite certa 


admiration and delight, mat only rodent i 


but by shen generations of readers 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON and 
HIS TIMES. 


Or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in 
America, and of the Man who was its Founder 
and Moral Leader. By Oliver Johnson. With 
a Portrait, and an Introduction by John G. 
Whittier. revised, and enlarged edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 


GARFIELD'’S WORDS, 
Suggestive Passages from the 
Public and ih vate Writings 


JAMES ABRAM CARFIELD. 
pty a Memoir anda 
fine Steel Po:trait. Price $1.00 
Brief, pithy, eloquent paragre heon a at 
ub, These, wi 


variety of the Memoir and 
an souvenir of President | 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. SCUDDER. 
Dream Children. 


New edition. Illustrated. $1.00. 


and clatter o 


of Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.00. 


‘*It is a volume for students and clerrymen, and 
_ thoughtful Christians who are more or less afiected 
y the ientific one and materialistic 
our time. It is 


Seven Little Peopleand their Friends, | reas-uring to Christian faith to find th 


New edition. Illustrated. $1.00. 


‘Stories from my Attic. 
Dlustrated. $1 00 


THE DELIGHTFUL BODLEY BOOKS, 


Doings of the Bodley Fami.y in Town 


and Country. 
With 77 illustrations. $1.50. 


The Bodleys Telling Stories. 


With 81 ard a richly 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 


cover. $1.50 


The Bodleys on Wheels. 
$1.50 


Profusety illustrated, and paene in a curiously 
ornamented cover. $1.50 


All thexe books are wholesome, and de- 


lightful in the highest degree. 


the side of religion. the Bee 
_and_ feel that this is so. “—[The Evangelist (New 


With 79 illustrations. and a curiously picturesque | 
cover. 


~The Bodleys Afoot. 


| With 77 illustrations, and an ornamental cover. 


$1.50. 
| Mr. Bodley Abroad. 


** For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of ale by the Publishers, 


fairest investigation and the most careful weirhing 
of testimony the decided pre oe ge of evidence 
m 


| York. 
**Thea 
| fairness, 


ments for Thei+m are presented with a 
ulneas, acuteness, and vigor that make 


| them most convincing. clusions are placed 
| on the most positive and solid grounds. The argu- 


| ment is eo conducted aa to touch al! the most recent 
| forms of error. The presentation is even with the 


| phare of speculative unbelief.”—{ Lutheran 


bserver (Philadelphia). 


By James M. Wuriton, Ph.D. 16ma, $1.25. 


*“A thoughtful reverent atudy of one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. To those 
who are capable of y the 
conce; tions which Whit ton embodies in this 
volume, they nerve c’ away niany mistaken 
and materia! ideas, and wiil he!p to make the eub- 
lime and inspiring truth of a life beyond the grave 
more intense'y and vitally real.”—[{Boston Journal. 


** Contains a great dea! that ie interesting and con 
so'atory. His view: of the recoxnition of frends 
in heaven will find agiad response in 
mourners everywhere.”—[{The Christian at Work 
| (New York.) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET (Beiween Broadway ant Fifth Avenue), New York. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION 


Progressive, Unsectarian Journal, 


Presenting every week the best features of the daily newspaper and 


the monthly magazine. 


LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor. 


PROSPECTUS : 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a quarto of twenty-four pages. Its 
separate departments, Revicious News, News, and Sct- 
ENCE AND ART, furnish such full and adequate intelligence that no other paper 
is necessary in the family to keep its members fully informed respecting current 
events and their significance. Its Sermon, by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, is 
read in many a home and many a school-house as a substitute for or an addition 
to a sermon by the living preacher. Its Sabbath-school Department, in two 
articles, one by Lyman Abbott for adult students, the other by Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts for Primary Classes, is a unique feature. Its Home Department is more 
comprehensive in treatment of domestic life than any similar department in any 
other weekly journal in America. Its Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk has some 
imitators but no rivals. Its Farm and Garden Department reports weekly the 
actual results of experiments in two model farms ; a practical feature peculiar to 
this paper. Its general contributors number over two hundred, and include 
nearly all the writers of eminence in American literature, among whom may be 


named the following : 
Charles L. Norton, 
Prof. 


Phillips Brooks, L. 
Edward eston, W. 8. Tyler, D.D., 
John G. Whittier, eS =. Goodwin, John Burroughs, 
H. _Hjalmar H. Boyesen, zzie W. Champney, 
ere bear Fay Adams Rose Terry Cooke, 


Susan Coolidg 


e, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Bishop J. F. Hurst, 


Horace E. Scudder, 
A. P. Peabody, D.D.., 
Edgar Fawcett, 


8. M. att ’ 
Loss G. F. Pentecost, J. Prichard, 
Edward Everett Hale, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Bishop F. D. | Abby Sage Richardson Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
ngton, y e Richa elps, 
Kimball, W. W. Houghton Hesba Stretton, 
Josiah Quincy, Percy Browne, D.D. Mabel S. Emery, 
Howard Crosby, D.D., Ella Farman, Kate Field, 
R. W. Dale J. H. Vincent, D.D., Blanche Willis Howard, 
President J. H. Seelye. Emily Huntington Miller. | Prof. Timothy Dwight, 
W. F. Crafts Bishop Thos. M. Clark, | §. Parsons, Jr., 
Eliot McCormick, Chas. Dudley Warner, ' Oliver Johnson, 
Lucretia P. Hale, Alice Wellington Rollins, Curtis Guild 
James M. Ludlow, D.D., Leonar on, D.D., J. Leonard Corning, 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., S. W. Duffield, D.D., Hope Ledyard, 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, Wayland Hoyt, D.D., | Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker, 
Marion Harland Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, Louise Stockton, 
Elaine Goodale Millie W. Carpenter, 


Adeline Trafton, 
Cotton Smith, D.D., 


Alexander MacLeod, D.D., 
John Habberton, 
Wm. Henry Green, D.D., 


Mary A. P. Stansbury, 
Newman Smyth 
Eva L. Ogden, 
Giedden, 

Its Inquiring Friends keep open personal communication between the editors 
and the readers, and the paper promises to answer any inquiry on any subject 
that may be sent. Its Books and Authors, contributed to by over a score of 
men eminent in their respective departments, bas already earned for the Chris- 
tian Union the judgment from an eminent literary critic of being one of the two 
best literary journals in the English language. The paper contains in quantity 
an equivalent of a library of twelve moderate-sized volumes, such as would cost 
from one dollar to a dollar and a half apiece; that is, it gives for three dollars a 
year the equivalent of $12 to $18 worth of literature, and this on the topics about 
which there is the most interest, and by writers the ablest and most eminent. 

This is the paper in its external features. Its essential spirit and purposes 
are embodied in the following principles : 

It aims : 1. To lead, not follow, public sentiment ; to embody and represent 
the best advanced and advancing thought of the Christian community; to bring 
things new as well as old out of its treasure; to inculcate “‘a creed that is a river, 
not a pond;” to hold fast tothe faith in a living Christ who is with his 
church alway, even unto the end of the world, and will teach all things, as well 
bring all things to its remembrance. 

2. Toembody the truths of the moral and spiritual life rather than to express 
or defend the intellectual formule in which they have been theologically express- 
ed; to be -piritual rather than dogmatic, religious rather than theological; to teach 
living truth in living forms; speaking from the heart and to the heart in all things. 
3. To apply rather than define truth; to use it rather than to formulate it ; 


Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 


Helen Campbell, 
Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, 


Address. 


1881--1882. 


to be practical and spiritual rather than abstract or, in fine, philosophical ; 
to express truth in its relations to living and current questions rather than in 
relation to systems of philosophical thought. It seeks for its spirit in Christ, 
its principles in the Bible, its audience in the home, and its text in daily life. 

4. To make this application broad—to all problems ot life ; political, com- 
mercial, social, domestic, individual. Whatever concerns human welfare the 
Christian Union is concerned with. 

5. To build up truth, leaving error, in general, to die of its own weakness. 
Its motto toward all that is false in the past is Christ’s instruction to his disciples 
respecting the Pharisees: ‘‘ Let them alone.” It is constructive rather than 
combative ; too busy, at making from the growing vintage new wine, to amuse 
itself with the boy’s play of breaking up the old bottles. Its aim is to help men, 
not to build up a sect, a faction or an opinion. In religion it belongs to no 
denomination, in politics to no party ; it belongs to Christ and humanity. 

6. To be thoroughly Christian in spirit, no less than in teaching; to in- 
carnate in life the spirit and inculcate among men the principles of Jesus Christ; 
to be always kindly and tender toward intellectual error, severe only toward 
hypocrisy, self-conceit, selfishness, and uncharitableness ; to cultivate in every 
breast it touches and every home it enters the fruits of the Spirit : love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 

The Christian Union was never better equipped for its work than it is to-day. 

Mr. Beecher in withdrawing frem all editorial direction retains his friendly 
interest in the paper and remains a special contributor. ‘‘It will,” he promises, 
‘‘continue to publish my sermons, and I shall, as often as I am able, contribute 
articles and editorials, and in every way study the prosperity of a paper that is, 
and must always be, so near to my heart.” 

The Rev. Lyman Abbott, who now takes entire control of the paper, has been 
connected with it from its organization : at first as a special contributor over 
the nom de plume of ‘‘ Laicus ;” then as an editorial writer ; finally, for the last 
five years, as its active and practically chief editor. Mr. Eliot McCormick and 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie need no introduction to the readers of the Christian 
Union, The historical sketches of the one, the Norse stories of the other, are 
the least part of their varied contributions to its different editorial departments, 

The Christian Union, however, does not depend upon its office staff alone 
for editorial treatment of current questions. Its contributing editors embrace 
representative writers of the different schools of Christian thought. Among 
those who have thus contributed to the editorial departments during the past 
year may be mentioned the following, whose codperation may be counted on for 
the year to come: 


Rey. 8. W. Dutftield, Altoona, Pa. 

Rey. W. F. Crafts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rey. Selah Merrill, D.D., Andover Sem- 
inary. 


Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., New York. 

Rev. John Cotton Smith, D.D., New York. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Rey. Wm. Henry Green, D.D., Princeton Pres. I. W. Andrews, D.D., Marietta Vol- 
Seminary. 

Rey. James M. Ludlow, D.D., Brooklyn,| Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D., Yale Semi- 
nary. 


Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Harvard University. 
Prof. Charles 8. Minot, Harvard Univer sity. 


Rey. F. A. Noble, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 
Rey. George Frederick Wright, Andover 


Seminary. Prof. T. 8. Doolittle, Rutgers College. 
President J. H. Seelye, D.D., Amherst Col- Prof. Leonard Waldo, Yale College. 
lege. Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D., New York. 


Edward Eggleston, New York. 
Horace E. Scudder, Cambridge, Mass. 
George M. Towle, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. George Washburne, D.D., Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople. 

Rev. B. B. Warfield, D D., Ailegheny Sem- 
inary. 


The price is three dollars a year. No subscriptions will be taken for less 
than one year. Sample copies free on receipt of a postal card. 
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Owing to the pressure of advertisements 
upon our columns this week, we are obliged 
to add to the paper a four-page cover. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


In the Guiteau case down to the close of the ses- 
sion on Saturday, November 19th, the prosecution 
had not quite completed their proof. Secretary 
Blaine was their first witness; he narrated the well- 
known scene at the depot. Mr. Scoville put some 
general questions to him as to the political excite- 
ment over the opposition urged by Senator Conk- 
ling and the ‘‘ Stalwart” element in New York to 
the confirmation of Collector Robertson, which in- 
dicated a purpose of claiming that Guiteau’s mind, 
hereditarily weak, might have been thrown off its 
balance by the influence of this controversy coupled 
with anxiety and disappointment over the rejection 
of his own claims by the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent ; but such account as was obtainable from Mr. 
Blaine was not very favorable to the hypothesis, 
Some readers may be interested to know that Mr. 
Blaine said he was the first to apply the word 
‘*Stalwart’” to a division of the Republican party. 
The wituesses following him were the various per- 
sons who saw the shooting or shared either in the 
arrest of the assailant or the immediate succor and 
removal of the wounded President; they gave all 
the details, already so familiar, of the affair. Sensa- 
tion was created by the exhibition of the pistol, 
and of portions of the shattered vertebre. There is 
no legal necessity whatever for producing these ; the 
testimony of persons present at the autopsy, des- 
cribing the injuries they saw, is ample proof; and it 
is a matter of regret that the district-attorney saw 
fit to reserve any part of the remains from burial for 
unseemly exhibition. Dr. Bliss was called to prove 
the course of Garfield’s illness, and his death as the 
result of the wound. Robinson’s cross-examination 
evinced a wish to press a charge of malpractice, and 
when the session of Saturday closed it seemed prob- 
able that some discussion on this subject would be- 
come prominent during the first day or two of the 
present week. Mr. Robinson, however, the asso- 
ciate counsel for the defense, and Mr. Scoville have 
had some serious disagreements as to the conduct of 
the case, Mr, Scoville objecting strongly to the 


charge of malpractice being and consequently's 


on Monday Mr. Robinson asked and obtained per- 
mission of the court to retire from the case. On the 
same day, after the testimony of several army sur- 
geons that the President’s wound was a mortal one, 
the prosecution rested, Guiteau was given an oOp- 
portunity of speaking in his own behalf, which he 
treated rather indifferently, and Mr. Scoville made 
his opening speech for the defense, in which he in- 
dicated that the chief plea of the defense will be 
Guiteau’s insanity. | 


The boisterous and violent behavior of Guiteau has 
continued and increased, to the constant discomfort of 
the Court, the evident annoyance of his own counsel, 
and the utter disgust of all spectators. ‘The attempt 
of a would-be assassin to shoot him in the prison van, 
as he was being conveyed from the Court-room, may 
be partly attributable tothe public abhorrence which 
his extraordinary egotism has excited. Mr. Scoville 
has had to make formal application to the Court that 
Guiteau may be in some manuer restrained, and the 
Court has said that if he persists in these interrup- 
tions he will be removed from the room, the trial 
proceeding without him. This would be a very 
unusual step in a capital case. A prisoner has a 
Constitutional right to be present on his trial, and 
usage and general opinion are to the effect that (in a 
capital case at least) his presence is essential. But 
a judge must needs have some suflicient power to 
keep order in the court-room, and it may be that 
violent disturbance of the proceedings by the prisoner 
would be pronounced a waiver of his right to attend 
the trial. ‘There is some support for such a view in 


alate Supreme Court decision, where it was shown 


that Reynolds, tried for polygamy, had taken pains 
to keep a witness out of the way, and this was de- 
clared a waiver of his demand to have the witness 
personally produced, But cases of sending a prisoner 
out have been too rare to afford. any certain pre- 
cedent. Justice Cox is reported in the papers as 
saying that Lawrence was sent out. If the reference 
is to the case of Richard Lawrence, tried for shoot- 
ing at President ‘Jackson, the pamphlet report of 
that trial, published at the time, does not confirm 
the statement. Lawrence’s counsel asked twice for 
such an order, but the utmost the judge would say 
was that Lawrence might withdraw if he desired. 
And that trial was for misdemeanor only. 


_ The condition of our nafional finances will eompel 
Congress and the country to give some attention to 
the tariff question this winter. Our present rate of 
taxation is so high that we are not only paying all 
our national expenditures, the interest on the na- 
tional debt, and the debt itself as fast as it matures, 
but we are also accumulating gold in the Treasury 
vaults at the rate of from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars a year, The very 
existence of such a fund in the Treasury stimulates 
Congress to extravagant expenditures; a stimulus 
which is quite unnecessary. It takes out of the 
world’s circulation money needed for the purposes 
of trade. It gives a dangerous power to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; a power the bare existence of 
which has already subjected him to the suspicion— 
none the less natural that it is entirely unjust—of 
manipulating the money market for speculative pur- 
poses of his own, All financiers—free-traders and 
protectionists alike—are agreed that faxation must 
be reduced, that the country must cease burdening 
itself with heavy taxes, for no other purpose and 
with no other result than the accumulation of a 
needless gold balance in the Treasury vaults, The 
reduction can be made in either internal taxes or in 
customs. Our largest internal taxes are collected 
from whiskey, tobacco, and the banks. Our cug- 
toms are collected from everything we eat and wear, 
Protection is preparing to demand free whiskey 
free tobacco, that salt, steel, paper, cotton act 
woolen goods, iron-ware of every description, ete. 
etc., etc,, may be protected. John and Jane must 
be compelled to wear taxed clothes, build their home 
with taxed nails, cook their meals on a taxed stove, 
season them with taxed salt, pay an extra price 


to the railroad companies for the privilege of riding 


over taxed steel rails, that Jack and Gill may drink 
their whiskey and smoke their pipe without a tax. 
And this demand will come before Congress en- 
forced by the combined manufacturing interests, 
which want foreign commodities taxed, and the com- 
bined whiskey and tobacco interests, which want 
these domestic products free. 


The first preparations for creating a public senti- 
ment on this issue are two tariff conventions, one 
held last week in Chicago, the other to be soon held 
in this city. All the great manufacturing interests, 
and many of the great manufacturing firms, were 
represented at the Chicago Convention. The reso- 
lutions were, on the whole, moderate, albeit some of 
them were extraordinary. The recommendation to 
exempt American maritime property from municipal 
and local taxation is reasonable, since this would 
simply put American marine on the same footing 
with foreign marine. The same may, perhaps, be 
said of the proposition to relieve American vessels 
fron consular fees abroad. But what shall be said 
of the resolution for the imposition of an extra duty 
on foreign commodities brought to our market as 
ballast, or of the one calling on the National Gov- 
ernment to ‘‘ make American vessels the carriers of 
American mails at rates proportionate to the value 
of the service performed, without regard to the rates 
at which foreign vessels, subsidized by their own 
Governments, may be willing tocarrythem”? Why 
should the United States, which insists on monopo- 
lizing the mails, pay a portion of its postal revenues 
into Mr. Roach’s pocket? Why should you pay four 
cents to him for carrying a letter which an English- 
man is willing to carry for three cents? Why not, 
on the same principle, take away the mails from the 
Erie Railway, whose stocks are largely held abroad, 
and give them to the New York Central Railroad, 
whose stocks are principally held at home? The 
proposition for the appointment by Congress of a 
Commission to report plans for a simplification of 
the tariff and internal taxation is a wise one, pro- 
vided the Commission is made non-partizan and so - 
organized as to contain the ablest representatives of 
both policies—free trade and protection. Mean- 
while, however, Congress should at once reduce tax- 
ation, aud for the present there is, perhaps, no better 
plan than that proposed by Mr. Welles; namely, a 
reduction of ten per cent on all duties, accompanied 
with a material modification of internal taxes which 
are needlessly cumbersome and vexatious, 


One hope may be reasonably entertained from the fact 
that the next New York Legislature is Democratic; © 
namely, a new charter for New York City which will . 
embody the healthful and rational principles laid 
down respecting municipal government by the last 
Democratic State Convention. The present charter 
of New York City is just as bad as it can be. The 
city is absolutely denied self-government. If the 
citizens want to clean their own streets they have to 
go to Albany and lobby for weeks with the Legisla- 
ture to get permission, and then have it denied them, 
They cannot provide for themselves an adequate 
water supply, nor secure a competent supervision of 
‘buildings, ner preserve their public parks from van- 
dals, nor defend their police force from the maraud- 
ing incursions of politicians, Their mayor cannot 
remove an incompetent or dishonest official without 
charges and aformal trial. Every department has, 
not one head, but from two to four, and is therefore 
a monstrosity, as all double-headed creatures are. 
Brooklyn has just been given a charter which makes 
her mayor a real executive head, gives him power of 
appointment and removal, and enables him to secure 
at least a tolerable government, and therefore en- 
ables the people to hold him responsible for the 
government which he administers, As a result, the 
people took hold with hope, and elected a mayor 
committed ‘to no party and no policy but that of 
good citizenship. It would be harder to secure a 
combination of all good citizens in New York than 
in Brooklyn ; but itcould be done. By all means 
let the Democratic Legislature apply the Democratic 
principles to New York City, and organize it with a 


| charter which will give the people power to choose 
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their own executive, and their executive power to 
control the government. Self-government could do 
no worse for New York City than the other schemes 
she has tried. 


Most of our readers know that the Standard Oil 
Company has a practical monopoly in coal oil in this 
country. It secured from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
a contract to carry its oils at about half the freight 
charged to other dealers ; with this advantage, added 
to its large capital, it either bought out or crushed 
out or made tributary to itself all the smaller dealers. 
The consequence was, of course, an absolute control 
of the market, aud an almost immediate deterioration 
in the quality of the oil. The merchants of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, pluckily refused to surrender to this com- 
bination. How they are fighting it, and how it is 
fighting them, the following paragraph from the 
Columbus ‘ Tri-Weekly Index,” written by one of 
the merchants, tells : 

‘‘They (the company) were asking us exorbitant prices 
for oil, and when asked to be governed by the fluctuations 
in the market coolly informed us that we were in their 
power and could not buy oil from any one else, and that we 
should either pay such prices as they demanded or not sell 
oil. We immediately formed an association among our- 
selves, and ordered from other parties. On receipt of our 
first car they immediately put the retail price below the cost 
per car lots, and for some time tried to whip us in that way, 
as we still declined to handle the!roijl. Then they wrote 
offering to rebate several of the larger firms if they would 
withdraw, and leave the smaller ones to fight the battle 
alone. This proposition we declined, and they again tried 
the low price dodge, their agent telling us they would spend 
#10,000 to crush us out. This game they have now been 
trying for three years, and in that time we have not handled 
one gallon of their oil, getting most of our supply from 
George Rice, of Marietta, Ohio.. Last month they shipped 
in a large stock of groceries. and advertised to sell at cost, 
their agent stating to the writer that he would withdraw his 
groceries if we would yield the oil trade to their Standard. 
Our merchants met and determined to carry on the war, 
relying on the community to sustain them, and so far it has 
been a success, as the public—that is, the better class—will 
not even go into their store.” 


The fact that this battle has gone on for three years 
and the merchants are not yet beaten speaks well for 
their pluck and for the citizens of Columbus gener- 
ally ; but the community cannot safely depend on 
the chance of public spirit to save it from the greed 
of monopoly. The case simply serves to illustrate 
the imperious necessity of finding some way to con- 
trol the railroads, unless we are willing that the rail- 
roads shall control us. 


M. Gambetta’s cabinet, like that of Mr. Garfield, 
produces the impression that its former means to ad- 
minister the government himself, and that his cabinet 
officers are assistants selected not for their strength 
or independence of character, but for their real or 
supposed readiness to carry out the ideas of their 
chief. They are said to be, all of them, Gam- 
bettists. M. Gambetta’s inaugural does not, on its 
face, appear to mean much more than such state 
papers usually mean. It is a document of “ glitter- 
ing generalities.”’ But read in the light of his cabinet 
appointments, his past political record, and more 
_ especially his recent political speeches, his purposes 
may be reasona)ly interpreted as follows:astrengthen- 

ing of the Republican party and policy, anda placing of 
the governmeut so stably on a Republican basis that 
it will be in no danger of being overthrown by re- 
actionists, either monarchical or clerical ; a change 
in the constitution of the Senate, to make it more 
Republican in character ; a change in the method 
of popular voting, from the Scrutin d’Arrondissement, 
i. e., by counties and towns, to Scrutin de Liste, i. e., 
by Districts or States, a change heretofore explained 
in The Christian Union ; a postponement of these 
changes till the settlement of others of more imme- 
diate importance, especially the development of a 
free compulsory educational system, taken wholly 
from the control of the priesthood ; a reduction of 
military burdens, certainly such an equalization of 
them as will relieve the poor by compelling the rich 
and the clerical students to share them, and the 
negotiation of commercial treaties with other nations, 
a suggestion that looks like a departure from the 
traditional protective policy of France. While em- 
phasizing his policy to secularize public education by 
appointing a known and intense enemy ofthe Romish 
clergy Minister of Public Instruction, he declares 
his purpose to preserve the Concordat with the 
Pope—that is, the State recoynition and support of 
the Church as, in so far, a State establishment. M 

Gambetta has a large majority in the Assembly, and 
his appointment can hardly fail to crystallize the 
various factions in French politics into two, or, at 
most, three, well-defined parties—Reactionaries, Re- 


publicans and Reds or Radicals, on the second of 
which he will rely for his support. 


The German Reichstag has been opened, but not 
by the Emperor in person as was expected. The 
speech from the throne commented upon the good 
prospect of the continuance of peace between 
the foreign powers ; advocated the incorporation of 
Hamburg into the Zollverein, quadrennial parlia- 
ments, biennial budgets, the accident insurance bill, 
the tobacco monopoly, and the liquor tax; and de- 
clared that the economic policy of the government 
will be strictly adhered to. Provision by the State 
for invalid workmen is also advised. Reading this 
address in the light of Prince Bismarck’s administra- 
tion, it is evident that the Emperor is still heartily 
with him, and that his general policy of internal 
socialistic reform will be persisted in despite the 
opposition in the Reichstag. It is inferred, however, 
that the government will endeavor to avoid any open 
conflict with the majority. 


was 


HEN conviction reaches the pocket-book it 
is generally safe to assume that it has gone 
by the way of the heart. Christ put a searcliing 
command to a great multitude when he told the 
young man who had kept the law from his youth to 
sell all that he had and give to the poor. Men are 
quite ready to give the margins of their possessions, 
so long as they can keep the heart of the matter for 
themselves. What they cannot use for their own 
comfort they are willing to devote to the use of 
others ; but there is no vital surrender of self in 
such giving. We hold our own with a firm grasp, 
and count it a virtue when some generous impulse 
overcomes our thrifty prudence and doubles our gift 
to our neighbor or to the good work over the seas. A 
comfortable sense of making a good use of what we 
might rightly have kept for ourselves comes so 
strongly that we often mistake it for an approving 
conscience. 

If we really had absolute property in any stock, 
bond, house or land there might be some justice in 
this ; but have we any such title? You went to the 
Thanksgiving service this year full of gratitude for 
the common plenty that has poured into your treas- 
ury a golden stream through all the months. Your 
barns are full, your stocks pay good dividends, your 
balance at the bank is heavy, your store has never 
kept you bnsier, your office never paid you better. 
For all these things yourare duly thankful ; but how 
much of the increase are you giving to the Lord ; 
that is, to the least of his little ones? Of-all the 
catalogue of possessions which you ran over in your 
mind while the minister rehearsed your reasons for 
gratitude there is not one which you really own. 
Absolute ownership means absolute control. Can you 
do as you will with your own ? Canyou keepthe barn 
from burning, the stocks from falling, the bank from 
breaking? At the very longest have you anything 
more than a life-interest in your lands? But if you 
do not own these things, the title of absolute propri- 
etorship must be in some one ; it is trues, as matter 
of human experience, that ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.” The Jew did not learn 
this great truth more clearly from the Year of Jubilee 
than you ought from an intelligent outlook upon 
life. 

As a matter of fact you really own nothing. You 
are a tenant for life on an estate whose title is held 
by another ; you have the use in trust of a property 
over which you have no absolute control. It is not 
you who own and give to the Lord, it is the Lord 
who owns and gives to you. Itis not that which you 
cannot use and can therefore afford to give away that 
he asks for; he asks that you hold his property in 
trust for him. Is this your habit in dealing with 
your estate? is this your thought in giving? Make 
this Thanksgiving season memorable by changing 
your capricious impulse of giving into a steady prin- 
ciple which dominates your life and covers all your 
possessions. Why not? 


SIGNIFICANT SKEPTICISM. 


OR many years the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, of 

this city, was the most distinguished represen- 
tative of zsthetic and ethical unbelief. A high and 
fine moral nature, broad culture, poetic sensibilities, 
warm social sympathies, and a mastery of a remark- 
ably fine and chaste English combined to give him 
always acultured though never a large congregation, 
and always a great though never a wide influence. 
He brought all spiritual beliefs to the test of the in- 


tellect, and either the beliefs or the test failed; he 


thought the failure was in the beliefs. He was not, 
however, a destructionist. In this he differed from 
most men of hisschool. His ‘‘ Transcendentalism in 
New England” constitutes an invaluable contribution 
to the religious history of America, at once acute and 
sympathetic. His ‘‘ Religion of Humanity” (1873) 
was a genuine, though from our standpoint a pain- 
fully inadequate because a necessarily hopeless, at- 
tempt to reconstruct religion without a revealed God, 
a trustworthy Bible, a Divine Saviour. The ‘‘ Re- 
ligion of Humanity” teaches that God is, but is un- 
known and unknowable ; that there is no other incar- 
nation than all the humanity that there isin thehuman 
race; that the only Christ is this idealized humanity, 
the quality whereof our consciousness reveals to us, 
the power whereof history and observation disclose ; 
that the only expiation and atonement are to be 
found, not by throwing ourselves upon the merits 
of a Redeemer, but by throwing ourselves enthusi- 
astically upon the virtue of our natural powers ; 
that the only Bible is the literature of the soul found 
in strata all over the earth and to be gathered grad- 
ually from all sacred literatures; that the only Prov- 
idence is human care and kindness—this is the 
substance of this theological system as we gather it 
from Mr. Frothingham’s chiefest affirmative cortri- 
bution to religious thought. Man’s imagination his 
God, man’s aspirations his Christ, man’s resolves 
his Saviour, man’s ideals his Revelation, man’s kind- 
ness his Providence—these are the chief articles in 
Mr. Frothingham’s old-time creed, shaped with great 
literary skill and presented with very considerable 
poetic beauty. 

Somehow or other, however, this Religion of Hu- 
manity did not take hold of humanity. It did not 
give men the inspiration, and hope, and courage, 
and virtue which Mr. Frothingham desired to im- 
part to them, and two or three years ago he closed 
bis church and went abroad, disheartened and dis- 
couraged, to get rest and recuperation by travel. 
The Religion of Humanity had no prophet to take 
his place, and no staying power in itself, and when 
he left the pulpit the congregation dispersed and the 
church, if church it could be called, ceased to exist. 

On returning from Europe Mr. Frothingham did 
not resume his preaching, but engaged in literary 
labors. Why? This the ‘‘ Evening Post’ desired 
to ascertain, and accordingly sent a reporter to in- 
quire, and as the result of the inquiry published, 
November 12th, the following explanation. In a 
published letter Mr. Frothingham has since cor- 
rected some minor details, which we acccordingly 
here omit, but has confirmed the general correctness 
of this representation of his present views. 


‘* When I left New York for Europe I believed and said 
that I might take up my work as pastor of an independent 
church when I got back. I may as well say now that I could 
not do it. I would not be able to teach as I did. Whether 
itis that advancing years have increased in me whatever 
spirit of conservatism [ may have inherited—my father was 
a clergyman—or whether it is that there is such a thing as devo- 
lution as well as evolution, and that I have received more 
light, Ido not know. But itis certain that I am unsettled 
in my own mind concerning matters about which I was not 
in doubt ten, or even five, years ago. I do not know that I 
believe any more than I did years ago, but I doubt more. 
And yet I do not know that I regret my past work here, for 
there is much that needs to be reformed about all systems of 
revealed religion, even admitting the foundation to be sound. 
Poisonous vines and parasites need to torn away from the 
trunk oftruth. Neither would I say ‘stop’ to the scientist 
bent on probing religion to the core; truth can do no harm. 
But, looking back over the history of the last quarter of a 
century with the conviction that no headway whatever has 
been made, with the conviction that unbridled free thought 
leads only to a dreary negation called materialism, there has 
been & growing suspicion in me that there might be some- 
thing behind or below what we call revealed religion, which 
the scientific thinkers of our time are beginning vaguely 
to distinguish as an influence that cannot be accounted for 
at present, but which nevertheless exists. I said a moment 
ago, let scientific investigation go on by all means; not only 
it can do no harm, but I am sure that the farther it goes the 
more clearly will scientific men recognize a power not yet 
defined, but distinctly felt by some of the ablest of them. 
This question has presented itself to me many times in the 
last few years. What is the power behind these ignorant 
men who find dignity and comfort in religion? Last sum- 
mer when in Rome I was much interested in observing the 
behavior of the Roman clergy ; not the men high in power 
and steeped in diplomacy and intrigue, but the working men 
of the church—the parish priests who went about among the 
people as spiritual helpers and almoners. I talked with 
many of these men, and found them to be ignorant, unambi- 
tious and superstitious; and yet there was power behind 
them which must mystify philosophers. What is this power? 
] cannot undertake to say. But itis there, and it may be 
that those persons whu deny the essential truths of revealed 
religion are all wrong. At any rate, I, for one, do not care 
to go on denying the existence of such a force. 

“‘To my old friends and followers, who may feel grieved 
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‘at such an admission on my part, I would say that I am no 
more a believer in revealed religion to-day than I was ten 
years ago. But as I said before, I have doubts which I had 
‘not then. The creeds of to-day do not seem in my eyes to 
be so wholly groundless as they were then, and, while [ be- 
lieve that the next hundred years will see great changes in 
them, I do not think that they are destinea to disappear. 
To sum up the whole matter, the work which I have been 
doing appears to lead to nothing, and may have been 
grounded upon mistaken premises. Therefore it ie better to 
stop. But I do not want to give the impression that I recant 
anything. I simply stop denying and wait for more light.” 


Such a statement coming from the foremost rep- 
resentative of cultured unbelief in America is signif- 
icant. It is not to be received with exultation, as 
though a theological enemy had surrendered his 
sword. It is the frank utterance of a gentleman 
whose honesty and earnestness no one ever doubted 
who knew him, and who has always been accus- 
tomed to utter his unbelief as freely as his convic- 
tions. It is the doubter’s doubt of his own doubts ; 
the experience of one whose intellect still revolts 
against the traditional theology, but whose spiritual 
sense perceives a before unseen spiritual experience 
hidden behind it. Our definitions of God and Christ 
and atonement and revelation are poor at best; 
probably they seem to Mr. Frothingham’s acute and 
critical intellect no better than they did ten years 
ago. But there is some other God than ‘‘ the high- 
est dream of which the human mind is capable,” 
some other Christ than ‘‘ all the humanity there is 
in the human race,’ some other atonement than a 
‘throwing ourselves upon our own virtues,” some 
other revelation than the ‘‘ literature of the soul.” 
And Mr. Frothingham’s glimpse of the spiritual life 
whose existence he has heretofore ignored if not de- 
nied, his skepticism of his own skeptical creed, 
may well give pause to all thoughtful unbelievers 
and. set them also to questioning whether the creeds | 
of to-day are wholly groundless ; whether, admitting 
that there are poisonous vines and parasites to be 
= torn away from the trunk of truth, there is not a 
trunk in which there is life and which is worth re- 
covering ; whether back of all faiths, creeds and re- 
ligions there is not a power—the power which Tyn- 
dall and Huxley and even John Stuart ] ave 


which is the power of God unto righteCusness to 
every one that by spiritual faith accepts it. . 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
AGAIN. 


HE American Bible Society has velabilink a let- 
) ter in response to the criticisms of the Connect- 
icut Bible Society, referred to in our editorial of last 
week. These criticisims were in brief (1) That the 
Committee of the Connecticut Bible Society was de- 
nied needed facilities for its examination of the 
financial affairs of the parent Society; and (2) that 
the annual report when published was found to con- 
tain inaccuracies and discrepancies calculated to 
awaken suspicion of an attempt to mislead the pub- 


lic. It is not necessary to reiterate the specifications. | 


It is enough to say that the Committee do not 
charge fraud or dishonesty; but they protest against 
the financial management of the American Bible So- 
- ciety as being such that ‘‘ the Society comes before 
the public in a character fitted to arouse distrust and 
produce alienation in the churches.” The Connecti- 
cut Society are not, however, unanimous in their 
action; Mr. J. N. Harris, one of the examining Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Connecticut Society, dis- 
sents; and the President of the Society, the Rev. 
Charles Ray Palmer, has resigned his office because 
he judges the action of the Society unwise. 

To the criticisms of the Connecticut Society the 
reply of the National Society is full, absolute and 
explicit. The gist of it is as follows: 

.(1.) That the Connecticut Bible Society has not 
contributed to the national Society for over three 
years, and that its entire donations amount only to 
$660. (2.) That it was never invited to investigate 
the financial affairs of the American Society, though 
it was informed that if a committee were sent to see 
with what safety its investments were made and its 
business conducted they would be cordially received ; 
that two of the executive committee came accord- 
ingly; that every facility for investigation was 
offered them, but permission to make copies of the 
accounts for publication was denied; and that 
the investigating committee expressed unbounded 
satisfaction with the information they had re- 
received. (3.) That the annual report is frank 
and full, and- contains no inaccuracies or dis- 


crepancies; that it does not reveal an understate- 
ment of assets nor an overstatement of expendi- 
tures; and that the conjecture of the Connecti- 
cut committee, that $44,500 charged to salaries and 
expenses of colporteurs is in part identical with the 
valuation of books sent to colporteurs, is an unsup- 
ported surmise. In a word, the American Bible 
Society interposes a general and specific denial to 
all the charges of its Connecticut auxiliary ; and 
this denial is signed by men than whom none more 
weighty or worthy of confidence could be easily 
found in New York. 

Nevertheless, The Christian Union sees no reason to 
change the opinion which it expressed last week, that 
the Bible Society should secure and publish a full and 
impartial investigation of its financial affairs, Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that eminence of name is 
not of itself a sufficient guarantee to the public, 
aud the public is not, and ought not, to be satisfied 
with such a guarantee. Every bank and insurance 
company is required to submit to stated examina- 
tions by impartial examiners, appointed for that pur- 
pose by the State or the National Government. 
Every publishing society is required to submit to 
stated examinations by some committee appointed by 
the denomination which it represents. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society is a great corporation, with large 
property and income, and appeals to the churches 
and is dependent on them for its support, but is re- 
sponsible only to itself. So long as the charges made 
against it were whispered in secret, or were pub- 
lished anonymously by some unknown “ account- 
ant,” so long the Bible Society could safely dis- 
regard them. This is no longer the case. 
They are now formulated and presented by a 
responsible accuser. It cannot be said that they 
have been presented without deliberation or investi- 
gation. No denial, general or specific, suffices to meet 
the case; since the public cannot in the nature of 
the case investigate the matter and decide between 
the accuser and the accused. There is only one 
thing for the Bible Society to do; to secure by some 
proper method the appointment of an expert or ex- 
perts, whose impartiality will be beyond question, 
and submit its whole financial management to an 
independent examination and publish the result. 
Delay is dangerous. Unless it does this, suspicion 
will deepen into distrust. If it does this, suspicion 
will be held in abeyance while the examination goes 
on, and will be entirely dissipated if the result of the 
examination is as satisfactory as we trust and be- 
lieve it would be. 


NOTES. 

The Christian Union celebrates the Thanksgiving season 
by the publication of a number of seasonable articles, among 
them a story by Miss Stockton in which the author sketches 
the career of a poor woman who from degradation and pov- 
erty rose to a happy and self-respecting life. Our readers will 
find it full of helpful suggestiveness, and there may be those 
who will be led by the example which it presents to elevate 
their own condition during the coming year. Another time- 
ly contribution 1s Miss Susan M. Day’s devotional poem, in 
the reading of which some one may find cause for thankful- 
ness in his own life that he has not hitherto suspected, and 
possibly an answer to the doubts which have assailed him as 
to the efficacy of his prayer. Beside these articles we give a 
picture of Colorado life from the graphic pen of H. H., and 
what might be called the scheme of a new society which the 
writer states is intended for the prevention of cruelty to 
Scripture. In the Books and Authors column this week will 
be found further notices of holiday books, which our readers 
will do well to read with care before selecting Christmas 
gifts. There is no more acceptable and useful gift than a 
good book. Publishers have made special endeavors to 
make their holiday books attractive to young people. A 
dollar book of to-day is fully as amusing and far more culti- 
vating to the average child than a two dollar toy. 


The case of the Rev. 8. F. Green, the English clergyman 
who has languished in prison for the last six months, is about 
to be settled so as to secure his release. Recently Dr. 
Thomson, the Archbishop of York, attempted to secure 
this result, and came to the eonclusion that the prison was 
locked on the inside. The Bishop of Manchester is the next 
party tocome to Mr. Green’s relief, and his effort is likely to 
be crowned with success. Mr. Green has finally expressed 
himeelf as willing to recognize the duty «f canonical obedi- 
ence to his Bishop. Dr. Fraser, taking the recusant clergy- 


man at his word, and trusting that he will act up to it loyally, 


has written to Mr. Gladstone to ask whether, under the 
circumstances, Mr. Green may not be released. Mr. Glad- 
stone has put the letter of the Bichop of Manchester in the 
way to come before the British Cabinet as a matter of policy, 


and there is such a feeling of disgust over the case among all |. 


parties in the English Church that there is no reasonable 
doubt of Mr Green's release. The case has reached the 
point of ridicule, if, indeed, it has not become an ecclesiastical 
scandal. It is not likely that there will be any more ritual 
arrests. Nobody thirsts for them now. And it is notable 
that Mr. Green will go out of prison, not on the point for 
which he was committed, which was, that he insisted on 
keeping to the letter of the ornaments’ rubric in the first 
Prayer-book of Edward VI., in face of a Parliamentary law 
which forbids it, but simply on his promise to obey his Bishop 
on canonical points. It is not likely that Bishop Fraser will 
promote any more ritual prosecutions, and it is not improb- 
able that Mr. Green will go back to his family and parishion- 
ers a wiser and more obedient man. Meanwhile. another 
result has been reached. It is seen that the toleration of 
ritual should be as greatin the English Church as the tolera- 
tion of doctrine, and this is likely to be the outcome of the 
different prosecutions in which the ritualistic party has won 
painful victories. 


Nadal notes as one of the charming qualities which the 
American scholar finds in the Oxford Fellows, that purity, 
modesty and candor of speech which characterize the high- 
est culture. Itis questionable whether the English visitor 
who happened in at the Sixth Annual Thanksgiving Jubilee 
of the Yale graduates in this city, last week, would have 
come away with the same impression. The confused med- 
ley of obscenity, blasphemy and coarseness to which three or 
four hundred graduates listened is matter, not for sarcastic 
comment on the taste and refinement of college graduates, 
but for sincere humiliation that a body of American gentle- 
men would submit to such a personal affront. These repre- 
sentatives of American scholarship must certainly have for- 
gotten the very traditions of Attic wit if they mistook the 
shallow and indecent parodies of humor for the genuine 
article. Are the older Yale graduates willing to introduce 
their sons to such a performance? Its only connection with 
antique culture is its continuation of certain parts of Aris- 
tophanes and the suppressed odes of Martial. 


Among the most interesting features of the exhibition at 
Atlanta are the silks, satins, plushes and other materials 
made from silk grown in this country. This industry is par- 
ticularly promising in that it affords a possible occupation 
for persons of small means. A Philadelphian recently 
offered three prizes for the finest specimens of cocoons grown 
by colored women, and as a consequence has aroused great 
interest and competition among these people in the South. 
Small farms are specially adapted for this work, which 
comes in welfto supplement the larger and more expensive 
occupations requiring great capital. The Silk Fair to be held 
in Philadelphia in January is looked forward to with great 
interest. 


One of the great needs of New York is a popular concert 
hall where the finest compositions will be nightly rendered 
at moderate prices of admission. Efforts looking to this re- 
sult have heretofore failed because they have, at some point 
or other, diverged from their original purpose. There is no 
reason why such an enterprise would not be an excellent.in- 
vestment. New York demands it on account of her growing 
musical taste, and it would be an admirable ally of the best 
influences in the cify by offering a reasonable and wholesome 
entertainment to the host of young men._ How many years 
must we wait for it ? 


Those people who are looking about for causes of National 
Thanksgiving will do well to note the fact that seventeen 
years ago this month General Sherman began his march 
from Atlanta across Gecrgia to the sea. A week ago the 
same commander, in the same city, surrounded by tokens of 
great material progress and improvement, said: ‘I amjust 
as friendly to Georgia as [am to my own native State of 
Ohio.” Our war left many scars, but they are healing faster 
than any that have ever been before made in such a conflict, 


and there is nothing for which more devout thanks ought to — 


be given. 


The completion of such a work as Mr. Hudson's, “ Har- 
vard Edition of Shakespeare,” published by Ginn & Heath, 
is matter for genuine congratulalion. Every such under- 
taking carried out with ample scholarship, as in the present 
instance, is a valuable addition to the list of scholarly 
achievements in this country. It indicates that the time is 
already here when, in spite of the great material prizes in 
our life, the scholarly impulse is strong enough to draw men 
into seclusion, and to persuade them to consecrate their 
lives tothe unremunerative but higher occupations of the 
mind. 


‘* Appleton’s Journal” makes a novel suggestion as toa 
World’s Fair, the project for which it thinks is likely to be 
revived in this city. It proposes a floating exposition, to be 
anchored in the harbor under the protection of the Staten 
Island shore. Any number of structures could be built and 
connected by bridges, with easy communication by ferry- 
boats from the city. The ‘‘ Journal” thinks that an indus . 
trial Venice might be anchored in the Lower Bay if this 
scheme were carried out. The idea certainly has the attrac- 
tion of novelty. 


The “‘ Nation’? makes a good point when it says that if 
Guiteau were really insane he would not onlyglory in having 
shot the President but would make himeelf fully responsible 
for the consequences ef the act. He seems now inclined to 
rejoice in the shooting, but to hold the pbysiciare reeporei- 
ble for the death of the President. A genuine madman 
would be consistent enough to claim the whole credit for 
himeelf. 


The Christmas cards which already fill the shop windows 
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have this permanent interest at least, that they register every 
year the growth of the art impulse toward truer and health- 
er EXpression. When one contrasts the cards of this holiday 

eacon w'th those of ten years ago,the advance is simply 
marvelous. This work has largely fallen into the hands of 
women, to whom it very fitly belongs. 


The Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn has added to the 
many evidences of ita regard for its eloquent pastor the 
generous gift of thirty-five thousand dollars. A thousand 
dollars for each year of Dr. Storrs’s pastorate was a very 
happy way of putting it. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply er. \°r 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


—It is said that among the Jews in our Lord’s time the heart repre- 
sented the mind or understanding. Did the word ‘* heart” pass as 
equivalent to ** understanding” among the English in 1611? If not, 
was there any scnse in a /iteral translation of the Hebrew and Greek ? 
Was the word ** bowels” at all synonymous with our spiritual sense 
of the word “heart,” among the English in 1611? As the Revised 
New Testatment eubstitntes “* hearts” for bowels’ in Philemon 7, 
and I suppose in other places, am I at liberty todo so in Isaiah Ixiii1., 
15, and throughont the Old Testament? Would not “out of his 
heart ” or *‘ eut of his spirit” (or ** from within him”) have far better 
expressed the sense of Jesus than ‘ out of his belly ’’—the literal—in 
John vii., 38? Was the heart believed to be really—physiologically 
psychologically—the seat of the mind, by the Jews, or only used as a 
figure? Fr. W. 

Gower, who died in 1402, makes the heart the seat of 
thonght as well as of feeling. This use was then rare, as it 
is now, according to Webster. (See definition 2 of heart.) 
It was also comparatively rare in Hebrew and Greek. The 
predominant uses of the word denote affection and will. But 
there was as good reason in 1611 to translate such rare usages 
by heart as there is now. The word had the same extent of 
meaning then as now. The Hebrew words for both bowels 
and belly are by the Septuagint sometimes translated by 
xapdi1a,fheart. These words analogically denote the inward 
powers and emotions of the soul very frequently in Hebrew, 
. but this usage does not belong to the English language now, 
and did not in 1611. Hence, bowels and belly should be 
translated by some word denoting emotions or affections. 
The emotions denoted by bowels are predominantly of sym- 
patby and compassion and love. The belly in John vii., 38, 
predominantly denotes affection, but includes all the inner 
spiritual powers. Heart or spirit, as suggested by W. P. W., 
is a very good translation. The physiological or phycholog- 
cal views of the Jews as to the heart, as the seat of the mind, 
have not been stated, so far as we know. The use of heart 
to denote purpose and emotions was probably merely ana- 
logical. 


In “Crémer’s Lexicon ” (page 543) I meet with the following lan- 
guage ; viz., “‘In 1 Peter iii., 21, and Heb. xiii., 9, 10, sarkos katharo- 
ee signifies purity of human nature in its bodily manifestation, and, 
dikaiomata sarkos laws having reference to human nature in its 
bodily manifestation, Cf, Rom. viii., 3, vii., 14;” and the following 
passage from the Apol. C. A., 254, which isin keeping with the mean- 
ing of sarz: ‘*Dicebantur in lege quaedam propitiatoria sacrificia 
propter significationem sed similitudinum, non quod mererentur re- 
missionem peccatorum coram Deo, sed quia mererentur remissionem 
peccatorum secundum justitiam legis, ne illi, pro quibus fiebrant, ex- 
ciuderentur ab ista politia.” I have read this language several times, 
but do not understand its force. Will you please give me some ex- 
planation of what the author means, in the column for Inquiring 
Friends, and oblige an OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Keyser City, W. Va. 

The passages referred to describe the remission of the pen- 
alties ef the Mosaic law for bodily infirmities and offenses. 
and a restoration of rights under that system. This may be 
called a bodily propitiation or purification for the purpose of 
restoring lost rights under the Mosaic ceremonial law. But 
this did not effect the true and higher forgiveness of sins 
against the spiritual law of God; such omissions were only 
types and shadows of it. The passage, therefore is not in- 
tended to illustrate the meaning of sarx, or flesh, but to illus- 
trate ‘‘ purity of ‘human nature in its bodily manifestation,” 
and ‘“‘Jaws having reference to human nature in its bodily 
manifestation,” as distinguished from the purification of the 
spirit, with reference to the spiritual law of God, by thetrue 
atonement of Christ. In a few words, it is a contrast of Mo- 
saic bodily purification with spiritual purification, by the 
atonement of Christ. 


I have been for many years accustomed to give freely from my 
income for religious and benevolent purposes, and have found great 
pleasure in doing so. But by reason of misfortune and heavy losses 
I am now insolvent and unable to pay my debts at present. What i 
my duty now? To cease all giving to any cause, or for any object, 
until I can pay my debts In full? or is itmy duty to give a portion of 
my present income for religious and benevolent purposes? An 
answer may help ethers similarly situated, as well as your 

New York, Oct. 21, 1881. SUBSCRIBER. 

It is impossible to give a categorical answer to this ques- 

tion. It depends on circumstances. Wecan only indicate 
general principles, as follows: (1.) Your first duty is clearly 
to pay your debts, and you are not touse other people’s 
money for your own benevolence. (2.) But this is too broad 
and unqualified a statement even of that general principle. 
You are not to deny yourself and family the necessary means 
of subsistence, nor even of good health, nor of reasonable 
education ; and something of benevolence is necessary to 
spiritual health and to the education of the household. 
Under all ordinary circumstances, therefore, while an in- 
solvent should be very cautious and economical in his giving, 
as in everything else, he is not bound to deprive himself ab- 
solutely of this privilege. The limit within which we may 
exercise it is as impossible to define) as it is to define the 
limite within (which he should keep his buicher’s, baker’s 
and school bills. 


MY THANKSGIVING. 
By Susan M. Dar. 


OR all thy gifts to me, my gracious Lord, 
My heart outpours its wonted thanks to-day ; 
But now there comes an unaccustomed word, 
Falling from lips unused such words to say : 
More than for all thy gifts, most rich, most fair, 
To-day I thank thee for ungranted prayer! 


Ungranted prayer! I cried to thee for health, 
Then lay on bed of pain for untold hours ; 
Ungranted prayer! I prayed to thee for wealth 
For one I loved ; and still with all his powers 
Of thought and will he fights with sordid care ; 
And yet I thank thee for ungranted prayer! 


Thou wouldst not give me health ; but then the pain 
Brought an enforced silence in my life 

When, freed from its strong restlessness and strain, 
I felt thy love, forgotten in the strife. 

Stillness of darkened room! Thou camest there! 

My Lord! I thank thee for ungranted prayer! 


Thou hast not given him wealth ; not the success 
Which seems his due ; bitter to see him passed 
By men whose courage, strength, are so much less; 

But one learns fast through failure ; oh, so fast! 
Ab! when I see him grown so strong to bear, 
I thank thee, too, for this ungranted prayer! 


Ungranted prayer! With all my being’s might 
I cried to thee one weary year ago, 
To save my darling’s life; through dark, sad night. 
I watched her breathing grow more faint, more slow, 
Until it ceased ; oh, wildness of despair! 
Oh, desolation of unanswered prayer ! : 


And yesterday beside her grave I stood. 

The grass, the flowers were blackened by the cold; 
The dreary wind roamed through the leafless wood ; 
The world looked very gray, and tired, and old. 

I thought—my darling knows a kinder air, 
And thanked thee even for that ungranted prayer! 


Ungranted prayer? The mother draws her child 
Back from the poisonous flowers, the gaudy prize, 
But fills his hands with roses sweet and wild, 
With treasures safe his longing satisfies ; 
So I should fear to pray, but for God’s care, 
Which gives me better gifts than granted prayer. 


Ungranted prayer! least understood of all 
When men not wont to pray bend trembling knee: 
Hast thou not heard the universal call 
Rising for months as with one’ voice to Thee ? 
Far distant lands our deeper anguish share, 
When cruel] death comes mocking faith in prayer! 


Thou who didst not remove the bitter cup 
Even at the cry of thy beloved Son! 
Above their grief raise now our people up, 
To greater likeness of our martyred one! 
Nor vainly shall our land its mourning wear 
If made more pure through this ungranted prayer! 


THE STONE-MASONS GARDEN OF 
EDEN. 
By H. H. 

OBODY but the stone-mason who discovered the 

place ever called it by that name. He came on 
it one day when he was hunting grouse. The birds 
led him on, and up, till of asudden he found himself 
in a great green basin, full of flowers and shrubs, 
shaded by pine trees, walled in by lofty mountain 
peaks ; silent, as a new and untenanted world; silent, 
save for the babbling of three streams which came 
joyously together in the middle of the spot, and then 
leaped out through a narrow gateway to the plains 
below. No wonder he called it the Garden of Eden. 
Green oases like it are not often found high up in the 
crevices of the Rocky Mountains. 

The log cabin is still standing which the stone- 

mason built him, snugged up against the south-facing 
slope of the basin’s north wall; and there are traces 
still of the crops he sowed here and there, in sunny 
nooks and corners, hoping to win a year’s living out 
of the summer’s growing in the fair spot. 
- But he was forced to go back to his building with 
stone. Reluctantly he sold out his ‘‘claim ”’—about 
the same sort of claim, for that matter, that eagles 
and mountain sheep have—and went out from his 
‘‘Garden of Eden,” like a second man Adam, under 
the old doom which compels the earning of bread by 
the sweat of brows. 


The men who came after him cared less than he for 


the streams, the flowers, the green shade, and the off- 
look down to the plains. They came searching for 
gold; and when they found a few beds of shining 
quartz crystals they named the basin ‘‘Crystal Park ;” 
which was, after all, a better name than they meant or 


knew, and may well be the lovely spot’s lasting heri- 
tage, if it must be named at all. 


For there will ever 
be something almost crystalline in the shine and shim- 
mer of its summer brightness; and it is hidden and 


locked away among its lofty mountain walls as crys- 


tals are in their fastnesses of stone. 

For a time there were plottings and quarrelings 
over it; much shame and wickedness, too, in the way 
of lying aboutits mining properties, crying them up, 
making false sales, and fraudulent companies. It 
makes one blush to hear of men standing in such a 
spot and thinking out a villainy there. But they did 
it, and would have made big gain out of it if they 
had not bickered and fallen out with one another. 
Finally it ended in their overreaching nobody but 


themselves, and being glad to let the place slip into 


new hands and no questions asked. 

As the summers went on, gradually it became known 
to a few of the parched prisoners just below that 
Crystal Park was always cool and green; the air 
always moist; the streams always full. One after 
another, very quietly, people stole up there, with tents, 
from the town of Colorado Springs, only seven miles 
off, and so directly below that with a good glass one 
can look down from the east walls of the Park into 
the very streets of the Springs and see their stir. 
More and more, rumors came down; and more and 
more, longing eyes looked up, striving to make out in 
which shadow or dimple of the close-locked and 
lapping peaks this oasis might be; but from below 
there is no sign of it. Studying the range outlines 
ever so closely, and long, one cannot detect it. Only 
by those who climb to its very gate will it ever be 
seen. 

The road winds, unwinds, and winds again, like some 
mysterious clue held tight at the farther end of a laby- 
rinth; at the bottom of deep ravines, over narrow 
ridges; across steep slopes, sinking and rising, narrow, 
stony, with dizzy off-looks into the measureless space- 
ways of the plains. Its three miles are hard work for 
man or beast. 

At each rise, each turn, is a new picture; long, 
narrow spurs, soft green on both sides, running down 
into dark hollows set thick with fir trees; cups and 
basins; and tiny valleys scooped between rocks, and 
peaks tipped with rocks; great chasms with castellated 
sifles; battlements and turrets of rock; the village 
of Manitou, a little cluster of roofs. The superb gates 
of the Garden of the Gods, standing up like colossal 
red sandstone plowshares three hundred feet high ; 
whole fields of red sandstone ridges and pillars, like 
ruins of gorgeous temples and courts—these are a few 
of the pictures which burst on one’s sight as he climbs 
up to Crystal Park. If he has the luck to go up 
through the fringes of a rain, he will see a carnival of 
weird changings; every blue-bell and grass-blade 
weighed down with glittering water drops, as they are 
with snow in a slight snowfall; white mists frothing 
and piling up in the ravines, floating off the peaks, 
melting into the pine tree-tops, and flinging them- 
selves down precipices. No sunny day has so fine a 
show. 

The last half mile of approach to the Park is along 
the steep sides of fir-grown peaks. Tall Douglas firs so fill 
in some of the ravines that half their depth is not seen: 
others are merely great slides of broken and tumbled 
rock ; brooks leap down, aud the noise of their fall is 
lost before they are out of sight. The road seems at 
every turn to end abruptly at foot of precipices. 
Suddenly the gateway appears: a natural gateway, 
some sixty or a hundred feet wide; not more; sheer 
walls of rock, hundreds of feet high, on the right ; on 
the left, a broken line of firs and steep hill-sides, fallen 
bowlders, and the brook tumbling through. Passing 
through this gateway, and looking back, one for the 
first time realizes how he has climbed. Between the 
gateway walls, asin a frame, is set amarvelous picture 
of the plains below. The lines of bluffs running north 
and south, the broken mesas (table lands), the winding 
creeks, with their green tree roofs, the villages—all 
are simply belts, bands and spots of varied colors; 
sunlit spaces waver, change place, and disappear; 
storms gather, darken and flit over the horizon; rain- 
bows fling themselves across both land and sky—it is 
incredible even while one is gazing at it—three thou- 
sand feet below; and yet near, like a picture on the 
walls of one’s room; miles and miles away, and yet the 
fir trees standing in the gateway, and coming into the 
foreground of the picture, stretch across the whole of 
it, reach past its farthest horizon, and well up on the 
blue sky beyond. 

Just inside the natural gate is swung a gate of wooden 
bars; adjoining it is alog cabin, where dwells, in 
summer the fortunate man who has a right now to levy 
toll on all who enter. Itis not a right strictly enforced 
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year in and year out, for most of the months see the 
gate unguarded. : 

The brook runs close in front of the cabin. A nar- 
row foot-bridge across it leads to the worn path to 
a quenchless spring at base of the rocky wall. This 
water is never warmer in summer, never colder in 
winter; there are scores of such springs in the Park. 
No wonder that the willow copses are so full of shin- 
ing leaf, that ferns lie matted ov the ground, and that 
flowers and grapes grow lush and rioting everywhere. 

Some of the ravines are covered thickly from top to 
bottom with low raspberry bushes ; sides so steep that 
no pickers but the bears can gather the luscious fruit; 
acres of it; stems heavy loaded; bushes weighed 
down; and after a hard rain the ground strewn with 
the red berries like an orchard in November with 
wind-blown apples. Thrifty campers who summer in 
tents in the Park carry down delicious drinks and 
jams made from these berries. . If they chose they 
might make thousands of gallons, and not a bear or 
chipmunk would ever miss a berry. 

The chipmunks are the most triumphant squatters 
in the Park. They fare better, now that the place is 
known, than they did when it was undisturbed wilder- 
ness. Pestilent little foragers, nothing but tight shut 
tin covers will keep them out; no baskets, cupboard 
doors, or any of the usual devices of tent dwellers, will 
deter them a second. They have grown so shrewd 
since this associating with human beings that their 
whole expression is changed. Instead of the timid 
terror with which the inexperienced chipmunk eyes a 
stranger—poised on his log or bough as gingerly as a 
tight-rope walker, and ready to shift base and dis- 
appear in less than an eye-twinkling—instead of this, 
the Crystal Park chipmunk, whenevcr he scents lunch 
going on, darts out aggressively to within a few feet 
of the scene of operations ; plants himself firm on his 
haunches, picks up a chicken bone, and deliberately 
sits still gnawing it in face and eyes of everybody. It 
is an odd sight. All the while he is gnawing, he is 
looking sharply to right and to left, to see if there be 
anything better within reach. The language of his 
glances is as plain as speech in words. No vicious 
little beggar of a city gamin could do better : 

‘Hi! Yi! Here’s ago; cold chicken, to be sure; 
and I wonder what else? ITaminluck!: And what I 
don’t get a taste of now [ll help myself to after they’re 
gone to bed,” he chuckles. 

If a fellow chipmunk appears, and makes a dive for 
a share of the feast, he darts at bim and drives him 
off—if he can. But unless there is great inequality of 
size they hold their own very well. with each other, 
and seem to grow soon good-natured (or aware of the 
folly of fighting); and it is no uncommon sight to see 
three or four munching as amicably together as chick- 
ens. The drollest sight I had of them was of a fel- 
low that had found a muskmelon seed. Evidently he 


had never tasted one before. He sniffed it, took it’ 


up in his forepaws, looked at it, sniffed it again, 
popped it into his mouth. The first man that swal- 
lowed an oyster, tasted roast pork, or smelled coffee, 
could not have more palpably thrilled and _ bristled 
with ecstasy than did that squirrel over his muskmel- 
on seed. His eyes actually dilated; he squirmed his 
body, and wriggled his tail. Eagerly he ran about 
snitting for more. There were none. He redoubled 
his exertions; he behaved like a miniature hound 
baffled on ascent. I made haste to help him: out ofa 
newly cut melon I took the whole pulpy mass of 
seeds, and whirled it at him. He saw it coming, rec- 


ognized it, stood still, grabbed it with mouth and. 


paws at once, and ran off like lightning with it to 
make sure of having the whole to himself. Poor 
little greedy chipmunk! So human had he grown 
since men discovered Crystal Park. 

It is worth while to see a sunrise from Crystal Park, 
even if one pay for it the price of spending a night 
rolled up in a blanket on the bare floor of the toll cabin. 

At five o’clock of a bright summer morning the 
whole dome of sky will be clear yellow, the plains be- 
low a measureless purple; all ridges, bluffs, lines of 
division gone; simply one vast purple sea. Looking 
down through the gateway this is all there is to be seen. 


Suddenly up comes the sun, agreat globe of gold ; and in. 


& moment the vast purple sea is changed into a mel- 
low green plain broken up by bands and spaces of 
deeper green; an ineffable radiance everywhere except 
in the Park itself, where it is still long before dawn. 
Slowly peak after peak on the south wall catches the 
light, the Park itself being still in shadow; golden 
and silver mists change the plain again into luminous 
water, a vast shining bay widening half the horizon 
round and making up to the very feet of the mountains. 

There is an hour or more of this sun-rising, slow, 
measured, in a grand and stately crescendo before day 
bursts in Crystal Park. 

To look down from Crystal Park on a swift storm is 
well nigh as grand a sight seeing as to look across at a 
sunrise. The plains a great gray sea, sheets of gray rain 
falling into it, a white cloud canopy over the gateway 


of the Park, spaces of sunny blue sky beyond this can- 
opy; and as the storm journeys along, the plains 
changing to pale blue, then broken up into beits of 
Uluminated green; rainbow colors playing over the 
fields of red rocks; and, in a twinkling, pleasant 
weather again from east to west. 

But the finest sight of all is at the sun’ssetting. Ly- 
ing low on the parapets of the Park’s eastern wall, one 
looks over near copses of cottonwood which make a 
waving green foreground; shadows from all the peaks 
move slowly eastward over the plains, darkening every 
smallest hollow into a dimple of shade; myriads of 
them, like sudden stipple work done by invisible 
gravers; the upheaved masses of red sandstone kin- 
dle into the vividest colors they can show; a great glow 
bursts out in the south and in the northeast—all from 
a sun long since out of sight for the Park. The 
shadows of the highest mountains are slowly outlined 
in exact reproduction on the plains, gradually darken- 
ing and widening till they touch the farthest eastern 
horizon. Sleepy tinkles from bell-cows going home 
float up, and the sun setting is over. 

A few days after I had visited Crystal Park I saw the 
stone-mason’s wife, and said to her: 

_ ‘*Thave just come down from Crystal Park. How 
you must have enjoyed living there !” 

Iler face lighted up like the face of one who, in 
exile, had heard the name of her home. 

“I guess I did,” she replied. ‘I always was a grea’ 
hand for mountain scenery. My husband, he always 
called it the Garden of Eden. Ye see, when he fust 
come on it, it was just one bed o’ flowers. It’s that 
way every summer. But the grasshoppers they come 
in On us there, an’ et up everything. ‘Two years they 
was up there, an’ we couldn’t make it go anyhow. 
But I did hate to come down. I wasn’t ever lonesome 
up there. If ever I got lonesome, I could jest put my 
bunnit on an’ go toa different place an’ look off. I 
always was a great hand for mountain scenery, an’ 
that place ’s jest what my husband called it; it’s a real 
kind o’ Garden o’ Eden.” 


WANTED—A NEW SOCIETY. 
By Tue Rey. JEssE Yovrna. 


rT HE age in which we live believes in alliances and 

associations. It devoutly trusts in organizations, 
and counts a task accomplished when a society has 
been formed, with a full line of officials, duly equipped 
with constitution and by-laws in the interest of any 
desired end. If a county is *‘ organized” into a Sun- 
day-School Association the news is heralded all over 
the commonwealth, another star floats into the won- 
derful map of the Chief Secretary indicating the fact, 
and at the State Convention the announcement of the 
said ‘‘ organization” is ‘*‘ hailed” with all sorts of ex- 
pressions of gratification as an undoubted omen of 
progress and victory. Or, if the said county is organ- 
ized for temperance work, a good many people go to 
bed at once, when the society is formed, to dream that 
liquor dealers are sold out, shut up, demoralized and 
generally disgruntled. Far be it from me to antago- 
nize the spirit of the age in this regard. The age, 
when strenuously antagonized, is apt to sit down on 
the antagonist with shocking suddenness and rude dis- 
regard of the proprieties of life. It is easier and bet- 
ter to go with the current than swim against the 
stream. Hence it is that instead of decrying ard de- 
nouncing this zeal for organizations, this craze for 
alliances and societies, I sound a call for the organiza- 
tion of anewone. The needed society may be brought 
to view for the moment, by way of introduction, under 
the guise of the initial letters of its proposed tithe— 
“S$. 8. C. 8.” And I beg leave to say just here that, 
in spite of these cabalistic and mysterious initials, the 
association has nothing to do with any of the Chautau- 
qua organizations. The letters stand for ‘* Tue Soctr- 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF CRUELTY TO Scripture.” 
That such a league is urgently needed wiil appear in 
the course of this paper. 

I deem myself happy in the plan of organization 
which I have hit upon. It consists, in brief, in the 
general notion of making the chief officers to consist of 
divines and other worthies who have all been noted for 
their atrocious and barbarous treatment of the Script- 
ures.” I propose to single out from among those who 
have been guilty of mal-treatment of the Bible con- 
spicuous offenders, and bring them into new prom- 
inence as the leading officials of this new organization. 
Tue reason of this feature of the project a moment’s 
reflection will reveal-to any thoughtful mind. The 
tendency of office-holding is to make a man conserva- 
ative. It tends to correct his erratic, tangential in- 
clinations, straighten his crookedness, and right up 
his horizontality. If aman isa radical in church mat- 
ters, the sure cure for his disease is to put him into a 
high office—make him a dean, ora bishop, ora cardinal, 
or a secretary, or an editor. If the man whose influ- 
ence is sought has been indifferent to the matter, care- 
less as to its claims, or even opposed, ‘‘ horse, foot and 


dragoons,” to its advancement, the law still holds good. 
Official place and honor will convert such a man so 
that it may be said of him as truly as it was of another 
earnest convert several hundred years ago—‘ He now 
preacheth the faith which once he destroyed.” 

I greatly regret that a considerable number of the 
revcred personages whom it would be desirable to re- 
form in this connection cannot be reached conveniently 
at present. I refer to certain notable commentators 
and Biblical writers who have horribly tortured the 
Scriptures in their attempts at exposition. In one di- 
rection and another these devout and blessed men have 
earned high position in this new society, if they were 
but -here to enjoy and profit by its labors. The 
voluminous expounder, for example, who pounded out 
of the killing of the fatted calf, in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, the doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement ; 
ihe doctors who assert, without anything to back their 
statement except an exorbitant imagination, that the 
cross of Calvary was planted on the exact spot where 
the altar was crected on which Isaac was bound by 
Abraham; the curious commentators who find in each 
one of the colors aud coverings and articles of furni- 
ture and various properties of the Jewish Tabernacle 
some likeness to Christ, or some lesson for to-day, or 
some striking ‘* Christian” doctrine; the exuberant 
geniuses who delight in the arithmetic of the Bible: 
who have converted the multiplication table, and 
sanctified the rule of three, and brought into subjec- 
tion to the Gospel the table of logarithms and lifted 
high into honor and glory even the low vulgar frac- 
tions in their computations as to the rcign of anti- 
Christ’ and the dawn of the millennium; and those 
dear pious souls who rejpice to discern the loftiest 
type of adoration and worship and religious devotion 
in the intensely Oriental seutimentalism of Solomon’s 
Song; how happy we would be if we could welcome 
these worthies into this new organization. However, 
either fortunately or unfortunately for them, as the 
case may be, they are departed from this earthly 
sphere. We must content ourselves therefore with 
putting into office persons who are, according to the 
usual and common way Of talking, living men. 

For President I have two or three candidates to 
suguest, and if the association pleases it may select 
from that number one best qualified for the post. The 
man of all pthers whose cruelty to the Scripture en- 
titles him to precedence is a distinguished preacher 
in one of the largest of the eastern cities, whose ser- 
mons have been published for the last ten or twelve 
years far and wide. I will take the first published ser- 
mon of his that ever came under my notice as a speci- 
men of his savage skill in mangling and stretching on 
the rack a Bible text. The passage from which he 
preached the sermon in question was a single sentence 
from the description of the Saviour as seen by John in 
Patmos: ‘‘ His head and his hairs were white like 
wool, as white as snow.” From thi3 basis he pro- 
ceeded to evolve, as the mind of the Spirit in the text, 
the doctrine that ‘‘ The white hairs of Jesus” indicated 
three Scriptural truths; they set before the Church his 
Beauty, his Old Age, and his Sorrows. That is, he 
was endowed originaléy with white locks to set forth 
that he was fairer than the children of men; then, 
furthermore, his hairs turned white suddenly with his 
overwhelming sorrows; and, lastly, they became white 
from old age—and here he showed that Jesus was as 
old as eternity and was justly entitled to wear hair that 
accorded with and indicated his length of years! Each 
one of these *‘ points” was illustrated with the ex- 
uberant diction and glowing rhetoric characteristic of 
the man. It would not be hard to find scores of other 
texts which he has treated just as cruelly, but this one 
will serve to suggest the capacity of the man in that 
line. For frigid, deliberate, blood-curdling atrocity 
this instance may be taken as atype. It could scarcely 
have been excelled by Origen himself. My own vote, 
if I should have one in the new organization, will be 
cast for the famous preacher whose inventive genius 
finds its fit monumental shrine in the above-mentioned 
outline. 

The next candidate is a Doctor of Divinity from 
Canada, the official editor of a religious weekly pub- 
lished in the maritime provinces by his denomination. 


I heard him preach a sermon a few. years ago just be- 


fore the administration of the Lord's Supper. He 
first described the institution of that ordinance by our 
Lord as pictured in the Gospel. One point he amplified 
thus, as he proceeded : 

‘The place where this ceremony was established is 
worthy of beenemphasized. We are told by the sacred 
writer that the Master met with his disciples in a large 
upper room, furnished and prepared for the occasion. 
You will note, my brethren, how significant this de- 
scription is, and how appropriate were the surround- 
ings. It wasa large room, an upper room, a furnished 
room,a prepared room,and withal a guest-chamber. This 
ordinance was not established in acorner, orcommenced 
in a place of obscurity. It was eminently fitting, my 
brethren, that the Christian religion should have its 
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origin amid circumstances which were, as we have 
pointed out, of considerable respectability !” 

I submit that the faculty which the above preacher 
manifested for maiming and maltreating the Scripture 
is perhaps sufficiently above the average to admit of 
his candidacy in the present case. 

The third clerical gentleman I have in mind to nom- 
inate for the chief office in the association is from the 
rura! districts, has no high oftice or large church, but 
still has claims for the place that are worth stating. 
He preached a sermon at a camp-meeting from a text 
which stands related to the description of Solomon’s 
palace and the appurtenances thereof: ‘And there 
were six steps to the throne.” Without intimating 
that he was ‘‘spiritualizing” the passage he went on to 
declare the doctrine revealed in the text to be that 
there were six steps to the throne of the Almighty : 
repentance, faith, justice, regeneration, sanctification, 
glorification!!! 

Surely a book which can survive such twisting, 
torturing, thumb-screwing, and other savage and out- 
rageous processes as this volume has endured must 
have supernatural life in it or it would have long ago 
succumbed, not to the attacks of its open foes, but to 
the treatment of its professed friends in their desperate 
efforts to extort, haul forth, and by sheer and ingenious 
methods of torture tear out of a Scripture passage 
doctrines which never were in any way or degree con- 
nected with or involved in it at all. 

The only other officers which will be needed for the 
present are those composing the Executive Committee. 
A late ecclesiastical trial in which a Chicago minister 
was declared a heretic has involved the very men to 
constitute this committee. One of the points on which 
the minister in question inthe preliminary investiga- 
tion was pronounced heretical was the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. He had declared in substance that 
while the Bible was to be recognized as an authorita- 
tive book, coming from God and containing the reve- 
lation of his will, there were degrees of inspiration and 
value to be discerned in various parts of the volume ; 
that its several books did not alllie upon the same 
plane of importance and usefulness; that a distinction 
was to be made between these different books astotheir 
worth and authority. Six of the nine ministers who 
made up the jury in the case pronounced this utter- 
ance heretical, and branded the man who declared it, 
by virtue of the utterance, a heretic. I nominate these 
six reverend gentlemen as the Executive Committee 
of the Society forthe Suppression of Cruelty to Script- 
ure! Surely if they, in their sober senses, are capable 
of claiming, in this year of Jight and grace, 1881, that 
the different books of the Bible are all to be viewed 
exactly alike; that they are all equally “inspired”; 
that Jonah and John are on precisely the same level as 
to inspiration and authority; that the long lists of 
names of Jewish singers, chicf captains, petty princes, 
Philistine warriors, etc., that are found in the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament, are to be considered a 
divine revelation in the same sense and of the same 
value to men as the records of our Lord’s life and the 
history of the acts of his Apostles—I say that any set 
of six men who are capable of formulating a doctrine 
which amounts to what I have indicated in this para- 
graph are legitimately entitled to chief posts of honor 
and prominence inthe new organization. 

The present writer does not desire to monopolize 
the nominations. He will therefore yield the floor to 
others who may wish to suggest candidates for posi- 
tions in the society. 


HIS MERCIFUL GUIDANCE. 
By Lovisr Stockton. 

“We yield thee unfeigned thanks and praise, as for all thy mercies, 
#0 especially for the returns of seed time and harvest. And, we be- 
seech thee, give usa just sense of this great mercy; such as may 
appear in our lives.” 

WANT to tell the story of an American woman 

who was poor, sober, und, as she fancied, indus- 
trious. It is astory familiar to the visitors from be- 
nevolent societies, and it is often repeated, in some 
degree, by families whose doors are closed to inspec- 
tion. To the woman of whom I write God sent a 
friend, and an inspiration born at Thanksgiving time. 
As this inspiration had its origin in a vague sense of 
what the season really means, if it has any outgrowth 
from the life of the twelve months past, I would like 
to see it at Thanksgiving time. 


When James Clothier died he left his wife in a small, 
comfortable house in Philadelphia. He left very few 
debts, enough furniture forthe four rooms they occu- 
pied, and to her care resigned the three little children. 
He had been, by trade, a mason, and as he neither drank 
nor played cards his wages had supporied his family in 
frugal comfort. They had meat every day, butter and 
coffee, and when vegetables and fruit were cheap 
enough Jane bought them. They always had coal, 
and the children never suffered for clothes. When 
Mrs. Clothier’s friends came to condole with her, they 

aid, with sineerity, that she had lust a good husband. 


Jane, looking back through her prismatic tears, de- 
clared that he was a saint. She forgave his faults, and 
she thought with helpless grief of his love and protection. 
After the funeral was over, and before the grass was 
planted on her husband’s grave, Jane went to work to 
earn the living. It was necessary to be in a hurry, be- 
cause she had no capital upon which to draw. 
had not even the money to pay the funeral expenses, 
but she sold her parlor clock, her spoons and her 
bright, best dresses, and paid half the bill, and the 
unde-taker agreed to wait for the rest. There was 
alt. in those last sad days, a little bill run up at the 
corner grocery store, and, most imperative of all, the 
children had their daily need of food and clothing. 
Before Jane married she had worked in a restaurant, 
and she fancied she would do well to return to one; 
but she could not leave her children. Edith was but 
two years old, Lillie was four, and Jamie seven. Their 
mother resolved to live in the way her husband had 
appointed ; to take in sewing and to keep them all 
together; and she had many a brave vision of how she 
was to be both father and motherto them, and how the 
sewing-machine should take the place of the trowel as 
the bread-winner. She had no difficulty in getting 
work, and with great content carried home a huge bun- 
dle of blue pantaloons, which she was to make within 
the week, and for which she wouid receive six dollars. 
She was very well used to doing her family sewing 
on the machine, but this regular unceasing application 
was new to her. She did not get on as fast as she had 
expected, and when the fourth day came she left her 
beds unmade, and she bought baker’s bread so as to 
gain all the time possible for her sewing. She had a 
severe pain in her back, but this she thought would pass 
away as soon as she became used to such steady work. 
But, whether it would or would not, she could not stop. 
Saturday afternoon she took her work to the store, 
and received her six dollars. As she walked home she 
calculated how she should spend it. Lillie had to 
have shoes, and they would cost a dollar and a half. 
Jamie’s stockings had not been mended, and were 
now past all repair, and she felt she could not keep 
him from Sunday-school for need of them. And there 
was neither coal nor food in the house. 
She first bought the shoes and stockings, and some 
eandy for the baby, then she went to the grocery store 
and did her marketing, with this result: 


$2 58 
$6.24 


Added to this was what she had paid forshoes, stockings 
and candy, coming in all to $7.87. To accomplish 
this she left a balance o of estore; but this was 
of no consequence, and did not worry her or the grocer. 
It was, however, the first planting of the dragon’s teeth. 

When Monday came she had no money, and but 
little provision, but her credit was good; and she sent 
Jamie for milk, for bread, and after a couple of days 
for coal. She bought butter, of course, and now and 
then a little meat or sausage, or scraepel. She had, 
she said, to keep up her strength or she could not 
work, but at the end of the week she had a grocery 
bill of seven dollars, and but six with which to pay it. 
The rent was due, and Jamie’s shoes were worn out. 

It was plain that she could not get along at this rate. 
But what she did was to compromise with her credi- 
tors. She paid four dollars on her rent and two on 
her grocery bill. Jamie stayed home from school, 
and wore his old shoes into rags. 

The next week she made but five dollars, and that 
was not paid to her until Saturday. She saw that her 
debts were growing, and she was almost desperate. 
She did not know what to do. She lay awake at 
night, and worried over her poverty and troubles. She 
felt that she had retrenched in every way she could. 


So six months passed by, the Fall came, and 
Jane had to move. She found that it was impossible 
to pay so heavy a rent, and, to save herself from the 
constable, she sold nearly all her.household gocds, 
paid her back rent, and went to live in two rooms ina 
tenement house. She still had work, but the pain in 
her back had become steady, and she had to drive 
herself to her machine. When she was not working 
for money she rested, and Lillie did their little house- 
labor. Jamie new sold newspapers, and generally 
made enough to buy the bread. He had not improved 
in his manners, but bis mother hoped his morals were 
not the worse for his street experiences. In many 
respects Jane was better off. She had lighter ex- 
penses, and more time, and she might have lived in 


She: 


some peace had she not been in debt, and had ever had 
acentto spend. All she made was swallowed up by 
her dragon—‘‘the balance.” She could not buy where 
food was the cheapest, because she had to buy on 
credit and pay whai per centage the grocer choose to 
add to his prices. She knew all this, but she did not 
know how to helpit. She had the common American 
idea, that if income and outgo were ever to be equ 

ized the only method was to increase the income. 

There was every prospect of a cold, hard winter. 
Work was now scarce, and some weeks Jane made but 
a dollar or two, and Jamie’s profits were the chief re- 
liance she had, and what proportion of these went for 
admission to theaters and concert saloons she could 
oniy imagine. Life was growing harder and harder. 
Sometimes they had no fire. Certainly they needed 
none for cooking. They lived on bread and tea, but- 
ter now ranking as a luxury. Sometimes they had 
neither sugar nor. milk, and more than once even 
the bread was missing. Jane was always hungry. 
She was weak and thin. She used to wake up in the 
night because the gnawing in her stomach prevented 
her sleeping. She fancied the girls must live like 
bears, on their own strength, or they could not exist. 
She was not worried about Jamie. She had seen him 
more than once sitting on a highstool at a street stand 
eating a cheap oyster stew, and she knew he bought 
many a cake and apple. She was very glad to know 
he did not starve. She thought if he had enough to 
eat he would be safer from temptation, but she wished 
the girls could share with him. 

She now began to lose her hold on her work. She 
had not the strength to sew on her machine day after 
day, and she cared more to rattle through her jobs 
than to do them well. The result was inevitable: she 
lost her best paying employer, and had to find coarser 
work at lower prices. She rarely made more than 
three dollars a week, so she had to give up one of her 
rooms, and the five in family ate, slept and livedin one 
small room. That winter—it was the second after her 
husband’s death—she saw a visitor of the poor go into 
one of the apartments of the house, and she followed 
her. She told herthe story of her distress, and the © 
lady, seeing she was sober, and certainly needy, gave 
her an order for a quarter of a ton of coal and fifty 
cents’ worth of groceries. 

After this Jane bought no more fuel. She soon be- 
came acquainted with most of the charitable societies, 
and interested several visitors, and she lived with less 
labor and learned to put the worst foot foremost and 
to plead her necessities with moving effect. 

There was, however, in the same house an old 
Scottish woman—Mrs. Galbraith—who was interested | 
in Jane and very fond of Edith. She lived alone. She 
was a widow, and her only son had been killed at 
Gettysburg. She had a pension from the Government, 
and she earned a little more by knitting stockings, but 
as she always lived a frugal life her income covered her 
needs, and so she was better off than the Prince of 
Wales. Shecould not be indifferent to Jane’s troubles, 
nor see without concern how miserably wretched were 
the prospects of the three bright and pretty children. 
She often told Jane that if there was an ill there was also 
acure. To this Jane replied, ‘‘ Yes,” and in a moment 
added that she had no money. Money, to her, lay at 
the root of all reform or remedy. : 

One morning Mrs. Galbraith came into Jane’s room 
to ask if Lillie might go of an errand for her. 

There was no fire in the stove—some of Jane’s char- 
ity friends having failed in proper promptness—and 
Jane, bundled in a blanket, was trying to sew on her 
maciine. The children were sitting in the bed trying 
to keep warm. On the table stood some unwashed 
dishes. Ashes were on the floor, and a litter of ragged 
clothes everywhere. 

The old woman looked around with pity and 
nation, but she spoke softly. 

‘‘My fire,” she said, ‘‘is almost out. If you choose, 
we will make it up in your stove, and I can knit by it, 
while you sew.” 

** You will not be comfortable,” Jane replied. 
how dirty the room is! Icannot stop to even sweep 
it. Ican’t get coal nor food until I finish this work 
and take ithome. Even then I may not be paid!” 
And she turned back to her machine and set her. numb, 
chilled fingers to work again. 

Mrs. Galbraith said no more. She brought in a 
bucket of coal; she made the fire and swept the room, 
and the children crawled out of bed. Then she told— 
Lillie to wash the dishes, and Edith, wanting to help, 
gathered up the clothes and threw them out of sight 
under the bed. Then, warmed and more alive, the 
little girls began to realize that they were hungry. 

From this time Mrs. Galbraith was Jane’s constant 
visitor and inspiring friend. The old Scot could hardly 
understand how any one could be so needy and yet 
so careless. She saw how the little money that Jane 
made was spent forthe least nourishment. She bought 
baker’s bread instead of flour; she had sausages in- 
stead of oat-meal and milk for the children; she knew 
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nothing of making cheap meat palatable; she laughed 
at bean soup, and she bought greasy bacon and poor 
coffee when she could achieve any luxuries. The 
chikiren’s clothes were never mended—she had no 
time for that—and their stockings were cither new or in 


rags, and always thin and cheap. She arose late, she | 
sewed under pressure most of the day, and if she had 


no work she sat in her rocking-chair and bemoaned 
her poverty and her miserable lot. In the evening she 
burned a candle, and slept on the lounge with the chil- 
dren until Jamie came home, and they all went to bed. 
She was always weak, tired, spiritless and hopeless. 

Mrs. Galbraith would not sit with the ashes under 
her feet; and so Jaue began to sweep her floor, and 
the old woman sometimes brought her lamp into the 
room and in the evening taught Lillie to Knit, and 
then Jane would do a little mending. Jamie appreci- 
ated this change more than any one else. It 
pleased him to see every one up and awake when he 
came home, and, if he could, he wouid bring something 
for a late supper and they would invite Mrs. Galbraith, 
and have a brighter time than usual. 

One night Jane sat by the light and read the paper. 
“To-morrow,” she said, ‘tis Thanksgiving. If I was 
rich I would have a society for giving poor people a 
dinner on that day.” 

‘‘T read a story,” said Jamie, ‘‘ about a lot of awful 
poorfolks, and theiruncle came home all unbeknown to 
them, and he sent them turkeys and pies, and all such 
things, and the next day they moved, and all had new 
clothes. I wish we had that sort of anuncle !” 

‘*Thatisn’t our luck,” said Jane: ‘‘all we have to be 
thankful for is that none of. us are bed-ridden. That 
is the only evil left for us to have.” . 

‘*Do youknow,” said Mrs. Galbraith, ‘‘ that it takes 
something besides a rich uncle and a ara to make a 
Thanksgiving Day ?” 

‘IT suppose it takes a thankful heart,” said Jane, 
‘‘and one ought to go to church; but I can’t do that. 
In James’s day I had my pew at the Ebenezer, butthat’s 
all donc for.” 

‘*T don’t mean either a thankful heart or a pew,” re- 
plied the old woman; ‘‘both are good, but it takes 
twelve months to make one Thanksgiving.” 

Jane looked up. This seemed rather silly to her. 

‘When we first came to this country,” continued 
the Scot, ‘‘my husband used to say that the Thanks- 
giving Day was a white stone day, and marked the 
year’s history. I never knew him so taken with any- 
thing new to him. Why, one year he kept a history 
of all our blessings and all our misfortunes, and when 
the Thanksgiving Day came he added them up. But 
what he used to tell son Douglas was, that he would 
have to work twelve months for his blessing if he 
expected the Lord to give it to him.” 

‘* Well,” said Jane, ‘‘I am sure, if that is all, I have 
earned mine.” 

The old woman looked up. ‘‘ You have worked so 
hard for the Lord ?”’ she said, ‘‘or is it you’ve done 
so well for the children?” 

Jane flushed with anger. 

‘*T have done the best I could,” she replied. 

‘*] didn’t mean to be harsh,” said her friend, ‘‘but I 
keep thinking that you could make next Thanksgiving 
different from this one if you tried.” 

“Tried!” repeated Jane. ‘* What could J do?” 

Stand on your feet, for one thing.” 

Jane looked at her ragged shoes, through which her 
bare toes showed, and laughed carelessly. 

‘* They are likely looking,” she said. 

‘* Well, now see here,” said the old woman. ‘I’ve 
had for some time a word I wanted to say to you and 
Jamie. You are not old, and his life is just beginning. 
Now aren’t things justas bad as they can be with 
you?” 

‘*] should think they were,” replied Jane. 

‘“‘And do you think your sewing and his news- 
papers are going to make things any better?” 

‘* Not much,” said Jane. 

‘*Then,” continued Mrs. Galbraith, ‘‘I would say 
I'd had enough of this, and I’d try something different. 
Why, what is before you now ?” ; 

‘*The almshouse,” replied Jane. 

The old woman’s eyes blazed with indignation. 

Shame on you!” she cried, ‘‘to mention the word; 
and before the children too!” and then she gathered up 
her work, and prepared to leave the room. 

The next night Jamie came home drunk. 

He explained to his mother in the morning, as _ peni- 
tent and sick he lay in bed, that it was only a glass of 
beer. That as it was Thanksgiving Day there were no 
evening papers to sell, and he was hungry, and a fel- 
low stood treat. But his mother was greatly alarmed. 
She was the daughter of a drunkard, and she knew 
how easy the read would be to her boy. She felt as if 
she must gather him into her arms, and run away 
with him from all temptation and danger. 

Her thoughts turned to a peaceful year she had once 
spent on a farm, in a Quaker family, and all the quiet 
seemed a consequence of the country itself. She 


thing was to be ‘‘better.” 


thought of what Mrs. Galbraith had said of a different 
in contrast, an almshouse for her, a. 
jail for her boy, seemed to open their gates in front of | 


life, and then, 


her. She ran into her old friend’s room, and silting on 
a stool cried, and said she must go away. She must 
take Jamie from the city ; and now Lillie was growing 
older, and so pretty, and she too must go from danger. 


The earnestness and fright of the poor creature sur- 


prised the old woman, but it gave her hope. She too 
had a memory of a poor but thrifty life in the country 
at home, and it came to her like an inspiration that 
the salvation of this family lay in a complete up-root- 
ing of their present habits of life. She felt as if they 


must all turn and fly, and she said quickly, but 


solemnly : 

‘*We will all go away, Jane. It is possible for you 
to have a better life, and we wiil go look for it.” 

Aud they did go. Mrs. Galbraith never let Jane falter, 
as she would have done, in her feeble resolution to 
leave the city, and the two women and Edith went 
six miles out of town to look at the most forlorn and 
tumble-down of houses ‘tin the country.” It was a 
frame house, with four rooms. The 
broken, the roof leaked, the paint was black, and the 
pump was asthmatic. But these was a small garden ; 
there was a grove of chestnut trees across the road. 
The fields were green, the air was charming. I[dith 
was entranced. ‘The space, the sky, the sunshine, the 
quiet and the green grass were perfectly delightful to 
her. At first she could hardly speak, and then she 
ran about as if she was wild. It was not possible to 
disappoint her. 

Her mother and Mrs. Galbraith sat on the steps and 
talked of the advantages of the place. Jane, in this 
new awakening, had begun to aspire to “ first-pricves,” 
and long to be free from contract-work. Ib the vil- 
lage near by she might get custom. If she failed, the 
city and the old stores were still near. Jamie cer- 
tainly could find work, and the girls would be more 
healthy, and all be taken from ‘‘the street.” They 
did not dare to consider the objections, they were so 
afraid of being daunted, and instead of talking of the 
expense of moving they spoke of the economy of the 
garden; of vegetables, of fruit, and of a table for a 
king! 

Jane held her breath when Mrs. Galbraith went to 
the owner and rented the house. It was certainly a 
most stupendous risk, but it meant bliss! The only 
stipulation the old woman made with the owner was 
that the roof should be mended, so that they could 
move in at once. 

Then they went back to their rooms. They had 
now to face the fact that there was money to be raised 
before the gate to this paradise could be opened. But 
it was not difficult to do this, impossible as they had 
fancied it; as the ogre in their way, the grocer himself, 
advanced seven dollars on Mrs. Galbraith’s pension, 
and one wagon and their arms carried all their meager 
household goods. 

When the fourth Thanksgiving Day after James 
Clothier’s death came they had been settled nearly a year 
in their new home. They had a foothold on life, and 
felt sure of the future. Jane had work from the city, 
and a paper sign on the door announcing that ‘ plain 
sewing” was 
brought her custom. Jamie had a job at the mill, and 
meant to stay there. The girls gathered nuts, anda 
neighbor had given them as many apples as they could 
carry. They were sometimes hungry, but it was a 
hunger that didn’t depress nor weaken them. They 
lived on milk and home-made bread, made of flour 
from ‘‘ Jamie’s mill,” and oat-meal, and now and then 
soup or a stew, and all their food had new flavor. Jane 
had never felt so energetic in all her life. Her object 
now was not simply to live from meal to meal, but every- 
She had become convinced 
that, perhaps, God was not Lound to bless her simply 
because she was poor, a widow, and had three chil- 
dren. She felt she could not claim protection of One 


‘to whom she had never gone for help; to whom she 


had never turned inany trouble for refuge. Soon this 
Thanksgiving morning she made ready to go to church. 

‘*] wish you were going with us,” she said, pausing 
for a moment at the door, and looking back at Grand- 
mother Galbraith. 

The old woman smiled. ‘‘ Perhaps by Christmas,” 
she said, ‘‘ my rheumatism will be better, and then we 
will all go together.” 

When they came home, the house was filled with the 
fragrance of roast chicken, of turnips and potatoes, 
and the pumpkin-pies stood in a row on the table. 

Jamie never thought of a rich uncle, and his mether 
would have turned in contempt from the visitor of that 
benevolent society to give Thanksgiving dinners to 
the poor. There never was so good a dinner, and 


there was not one around the table who had not worked 
for it, and there was not one who did not thank God 
for it. 

How could they help knowing that His hand had 
led and had blessed them ? 


pore’ was 


‘‘done here, cheap and good,”’ had 


NOTHING LEFT. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 

OTHING left!” the message read, 

ss O'er the wires that swiftly sped. 
** Nothing left.” The empty walls 

Tottering stand. <A shadow falls 
On the home that vesterday 
Seemed a sure, unchanging stay; 
But to-day can never more 
Welcome give from ball or door. 


Nothing left.” Long years of toil, 
Lingering days of care and moil, 
Bravely met, each one a token 

Of a hope now crushed and broken. 
For the days to come can never 

Give back youth and youth’s endeavor, 
And the soul, of all bereft, 

Sits in darkness; *‘ nothing left.” 


- 


Nothing left? Ob, beart of mine! 

Out of darkness stars still shine. a 
Walls have fallen, but strong aud sure 
The foundations yet eudure. 

Build again, with trucr skill, 

Fairer walls and roof and sil: 

From the ruins let there rise 

Temples nearer to the skies. 

And each eoul, howe’er bereft, 

Kuow that always something's left. 


THE STORY OF BALAAHM:' 
By Lyman Apporr. 


HE Old Testament recognizes the truth which 

modern theology has often ignored, that the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God is confined within no geo- 
graphical boundaries and limited to no particular 
phases of religious opinion. Godly men emerge from 
strange obscurity and pass across the scene in the Bib- 
lical drama. Thus out of the unknown comes Mel- 
chisedec, the king of peace, with his benediction upon 
Abraham; out of paganism comes Abraham himscetf, 
learning to turn away from the worship of the sun and 
moon and stars and seek for the true God. Among 
these divinely instructed men, dissatisfied with the 


often immoral and always sensuous religions of pagan- 


ism, Balaam. occupies a prominent place. His history 
and his character are alike involved in mystery, and 
must be determined largely by surmise. If I read his 
character aright, he was a man of purer nature and of 
far more spiritual aspiration and conception than the 
people with whom his lot was cast. Knowing, proba- 
bly, nothing of revelation except such information as 
he might have gained from the rumors of the exodus, 
the plagues in Evypt and the deliverance of Israel, 
which had been wafted across the desert to the land of 
Meab, he had yet educed from nature, or from the 
aspirations of his own soul, or from the direct com- 
munications of the unknown God, a far higher thought 
of God than belongs generally to paganism. He was 
in some sort a worshiper of the spiritual and the invis- 
ible All-Father ; he had learned in some sort the ele- 
meuts of a pure and true religion. Such a character 
always wins the respect, admiration and reverence of 
men of lower type of heart and mind. The Moabites 
had great faith in their mystical prophet, whose repu- 
tation for sanctity cxtended through all the region 
round about, and they fell into the common error of 
supposing that his sacred character gave him peculiar 
influence with the divine powers, and would make his 
imprecations effective to arrest the victorious progress 
of the Israelitish nation. When, therefore, the advance 
of Israel brought with it the apprehension of danger, 
the King of Moab sent to Balaam to come and curse 
his dreaded foe. Twice the prophet refused; but at 
length the promised reward of the king and the popu- 
lar pressure overcome his reluctance, and he sets forth. 
Balak receives him with the highest honor in one of 
his frontier cities. Strange is the tale the prophet 
tells: an angel had appeared to him on his way; the 
beast on which he rode had spoken to him with human 
voice; he could promise nothing; he could utter only 
the word that God should put in his mouth. When he 
beholds the countless multitudes of the Israelitish 
tents whitening the whole plain, instead of imprecation 
he foretells the splendid fortunes of the people he was 
asked to curse; carried by the king to another emi- 


-nence, where only a part of the Israelites’ camp is vis- 


ible, he again unfolds in more eloquent strains the 
irresistible might of God’s chosen people. A third 
time the trial is made, and a third time the prophet 
breaks out in prophetic eulogy, uttering words whose 
solemn meaning he probably but little comprehended 
himself: ‘* There shall come a star out of Jucob, and a 
scepter shall rise out of Israel.” King and prophet re- 
turned to their respective homes both disappointed, but 
Balaam’s deliberate endeavor to degrade his prophetic 
office and use his sacred influence against 
his higher inspirations, against the divine guidance, 
had destroyed the moral balance irretrievably. He 


1 International S. S. Lesson for Dec. 4, 1881: Num. xxiv., 10-19, 
Golden Text: James i., 8, 
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determined to bring pon Israel the curse which under 
the prophetic impulse he could not pronounce; under 
his advice the Israelites were invited to attend the im- 
pure and licentious rites celebrated with voluptuous 
dances and effeminate music, with maidens only too 
ready to aid in the work of corruption. The Israelites 
fell into the snare, joined in the pagan ceremonies, 
partook ef the forbidden banquets, and so wide did 
the corruption spread that princes of the highest rank 
publicly disgraced themselves. God visits their sin 
with condign and immediate penalty. What the sword 
of Midian could not accomplish the temptation of 
Midian accomplishes. 24,000 Israclites perished by 
pestilence. In the subsequent war, waged by Israel 
upon Midian, Balaam himself perishes by the sword.’ 

The story of Balaam carries its moral with it, and 
scarcely needs elucidation. Religion does not consist 
in knowledge or in aspiration. A man may know the 
truth ; he may have a spiritual perception of thetruth ; 
he may have far better, purer and nobler aspirations 
than the men about him ; he may even be the recipient 
of divine communications ; a man apparently of prayer, 
and of communion with God ; he may even be a teacher 
of the truth, and yet lack a true and genuine religion. 
To be religious is not to know the truth, nor to aspire 
after it, ner to teach it, but to choose it; it is to put 
- truth, duty, goodness, God, above everything else ; it 
is to be willing to take up one’s cross and deny one’s 
self daily, to follow duty, and truth, and goodness, and 
God. An ancient legend, often interpreted by art, 
represents Hercules invited on the one hand by Pleas- 
ure, with siren voice and seductive appearance, and on 
the other urged to a noble Jife by the severer form of 
chastely clad Virtue. Cole, in one of his incomparable 
parabolical pictures, has represented Youth offered a 
choice between the path of pleasure, leading down the 
meadow, and the path of duty, leading up the mountain 
side and into the very heart of a thunder-storm. This 
legend, this picture, represent that crisis which comes 
to every man. It came to Abraham when he had to 
choose between his home and the still, small voice 
which called him to a strange country; it came to 
Moses when he had to chocse between princedom in 
Egypt and the exile with Israel; it came to Balaam 
when he had to choose between the proffered honors 
of his king and people and the voice of God which 
spoke to his own soul. The story of Abraham and of 
Moses illustrates the glory of a right choice; the story 
of Balaam the fatal result of a wrong choice; and the 
moral of the whole lesson is: Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve. 


8S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CenTraL ts displeasing 
to God. 

Ask the children to put their hands on their faces 
foramoment. Let them feel that each child has one 
face. Ask them if they ever heard of anybody having 
two faces, or if they have ever seen a picture of any- 
body with two faces. If possible, let the teacher qut- 
line such a figure on the blackboard, or, better still, 
show a picture of a two-faced Janus. 

Suggest that ‘‘Mr. Looking-both-ways ” would be a 
good name for a man with two faces. 

21. To teach thai the prophet Balaam was a double- 
minded man. 

Tell the children that their lesson to-day is about a 
man who did not really have two faces, but he spoke 
good words and did bad things. He knew how to do 
right, but was willing to do wrong. He was God’s 
prophet, but Satan’s servant. 

Let the teacher now tell the thrilling story of 
Balaam. (See Num. xxii., 5, 9, 14, 25, 31, 38; also 
Num. xxiii., 4, 30, also Num. xxiv., 2, 3, 25.) 

3d. To teach that no one who knows good, but fol- 
lows evil, can enter into heaven. 

Let the teacher draw a door on the blackboard, and 
ask the children what they would do if it were ‘‘a 
truly door” to some home. Let some child come and 
show what he would do by knocking at the door. 
Ask if anybody ever knocks at a door, but does not 
get in. 

Ask if they think anybody ever knocks at the door 
of heaven but does not getin. Tell what Jesus said 
about this in the parable of the ten virgins, also what 
he said in regard to the false prophets in Matt. vii., 
21, 23. 

Describe Balaam as a man who was very wise about 
God; one whom the Lord used for his prophet. Tell 
how he joined himself to the enemies of the Lord, and 
(Num. xxxv., 8, 16.) 

Compare with him many people, even boys and 
girls, who know the right and do the wrong. Im- 
press the thought that boys and girls cannot get into 
heaven, unless they are trusting in Jesus as their 
Saviour, even though they do go to Sunday-school 
and church, and learn verses in the Bible. 


‘For a good brief history of Balaam and his relation to Israel, 
see Milman’s History of the Jews ; Book iv. » 
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FOR A WARNING. 
By CAROLINE B. LE Row. 

| CAN tell just how it ~~ though it’s fifty years 
ago, 

And I sometimes think it’s curious that I can remember 
RO ; 

For though things that lately happened slip my mind, 
and fade away, 

I am sure that I shall never lose the memory of that 
day. 


Job was coming to Thanksgiving—so he wrote us in the 
Fall; 

He was Ezra’s oldest brother, and his favorite of them 
all. 

We'd been keeping house since April, but I couldn't 
always tell 

When my pie-crust would be flaky, or the poultry roasted 
well ; 

So I felt a little worried—if the truth must be confessed— 

At the thought of Ezra’s brother coming as our household 
guest. 


Just a veek before Thanksgiving Ezra rode one day to 
town, 

As I needed things for cooking-+flour, and sugar, wLite 
and brown ; 

And I worked like any beaver, all the time he was away, 

Making mince and stewing apple for the coming holi- 
day. 

I was hot, and tired, and nervous, when he galloped home 
at night— 

All that day my work had plagued me, nothing seemed to 
go just right. 


** Here’s the flour, Lucindy,” said he; ‘it’s the best there is 


in town; 
I forgot the other sugar, but I’ve neeene enough of 
brown.” 
**You’re a fool!” I cried in fury, and the tears began to 
fall; 


.** Ride ten miles to do an errand, and forget it after all !”’ 


I was cross and clean discouraged, as I thought he ought 
to know; 

But he turned as white as marble when he heard me 
speaking so. 

Not a word he said in answer, but he started for the door. 

And in less than half a minute galloped down the road 
once more. 


Then I nearly cried my eyes out, what with grief and fear 
and shame ; 


He was good and kind and patient; I was all the one 
to blame. 

And the hours wore on till midnight, and my heart seemed 
turned to stone, 

As I listened for his coming while I sat there all alone. 


With the daylight came a neighbor; ‘‘ Ezra has been 
hurt,”’ he said ; 
“Found beside the road unconscious; taken up at first for 


dead.” 

Just behind him came four others, with a burden slowly 
brought ; 

As I stood and dumbly watched them you can guess of all 
I thought! 

Oh, the days and nights that followed! Ezra lived, but 
that was all: 

And with tearless eyes I waited for the worst that might 
befall. 

Wandering in a wild delirium, broken phrases now and 
then 


Dropped from fevered lips, and told me what his painful 
thoughts had beeen. 


So Thanksgiving dawned upon us. Job came early, 
shocked to meet 

Such a broken-hearted woman for the bride he hoped to 
to greet. 

Not a word we spoke together in that hushed and shad- 
owed room, 

Where we waited for the twilight darkening down to 
deeper gloom ; 

For the doctor said that morning, ‘‘ There is nothing more 


to do; 
If he lives till after sunset, I, perhaps, can pull him 
through.” 
Just as five o'clock was striking, Ezra woke and feebly 
stirred ; 
** Did you get the sugar, darling?” were the words I faintly 
heard. 


‘reasonable prices. 


You can’t imagine how I felt to hear him 


How I cried! 
speak, 
Or to see his look of wonder as I bent to kiss his cheek. 


Well, I've told a long, Jong story—Ezra’s coming up the 
walk— 

But: I’ve had a purpose in it; ’twasn’t just for idle talk. 

Don’t you think, my dear, you'd better make your quarrel 
up with Gray ? 

It may save a world of trouble, and it’s near Thanksgiving 
Day. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSO- 


CLA TION. 


HE principle of co-operation is being resorted 
to largely to solve many of the problems of our 
modern life, and as applied to the vexed question of 
dress is of interest to all. The struggle to obtain even 
necessary clothing within the limits of a small in- 
come is perpetual, and any plan for reducing its cost 
will be gladly welcomed. The announcement that an — 
effort would be made to organize a Co-operative Dress 
Association in New York, similar to those which have 
been so successful in England, awakened interest at 
once, and the capital stock of $250,000 was subscribed 
rapidly. During the summer arrangements were per- 
fected, and on October 3d the association opened its 
doors to stock-holders and the public generally. This 
last fact may not be fully understood, as it was at first 
announced that the store would be open only to stock- 
holders. But it was afterward decided to increase the 
number and variety of the departments, and sell to all 
thoroughly reliable goods at reasonable prices. Mem- 
bers of the association are allowed a discount of five 
per cent. on retail prices, which, with a dividend of 
six per cent. per annum out of the profits, is the ad- 
vantage they receive from their investment. 

The large double building at Nos. 31 and 33 West 
23rd Street has been leased and arranged with every 
convenience for carrying on the business. Most of 
the departments are already opened and in running 
order, and additions will be made as rapidly as possi- — 
ble. Upon entering the building one finds that in ap- 
pearance at least a co-operative is quite like all other 
stores. The first floor is stocked with dry goods, in- 
cluding bed- and table-linen, blankets, gentlemen’s 
furnishing goods, laces, etc. While shopping here 
one discovers that cash boys can be summoned in a 
quiet mysterious way by electric bells, and feels from 
that moment a hope that the tiresome cry of ‘‘Cash! 
Cash !” will soon be silenced in our stores. 

Either by elevator or stairway, we ascend to the 
second floor, which is devoted to ladies and children’s 
suits, cloaks and shawls. Of these a large variety is 
shown in all grades. Besides many handsome dresses 
made in the establishment a number of imported cos- 
tumes are shown, including some of Worth’s design- 
ing and several ‘* esthetic dresses.” 

On the third floor are found men’s, women’s and 
children’s boots and shoes, millinery, and a bazar 
which contains stationery, toilet articles, jewelry and 
ornamental] and useful things in china and glass. 

The fourth floor is not yet in order, but is to be 
devoted to tailoring at an early date. Much trouble 
has been taken to find a man fully qualified to take — 
charge of this department, and to make the work sent 
out from it satisfactory in every way. 

The front part of the fifth floor has been furnished 
for a members’ parlor, and is a very pleasant place in 
which to rest or meet friends. The furniture is of 
ebony upholstered with olive plush, and the windows, 
which look ‘‘over the roofs and the chimney pots,” 
have heavy curtains of fashion drapery. Ayrand piano 
stands at one side of the room, and over it hangs a 
large portrait of the President of the association, Miss 
Kate Field. On the walls are also hung pictures by 
well-known artists, which are for sale on commission, 
and the number will be increased as the season ad- 
vances. The tables are well supplied with newspapers 
and magazines. Back of the parlor is the circulating 
library, which should be popular both from the charac- 
ter of its literature and the subscription price. This 
is $3.50 a year, witha discount of 10 per cent. to mem- 
bers. Books can also be drawn by the day, week, or 
month. 

Beyond the library is the lunch-room, which is also 
open to the public, and customers are served here at 
The bill of fare consists of soups, 
oysters, salads, and other light refreshment. 

On the sixth floor are the fitting and work rooms, in 
which the dressmaking of the establishment is done. 
It is to be hoped that the association will fulfill its 
promises in this department by doing first-class work . 
at reasonable prices, and so take the lead in this needed 
reform. | 

The Order Bureau, which has been in operation since 
June, is considered a particularly useful department, 
and will be of great service to persons living where 
shopping facilities are limited. Orders may be sent to 
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this bureau, not only for goods kept in stock by the 
association, but for anything which may be needed in 
furnishing one’s house, stable, or garden. It is under 
the supervision of the general manager, who has ex- 
perienced and careful buyers as his assistants in filling 
orders. 

_Miss Field bas worked with untiring energy to in- 
sure the success of the enterprise in which she has 
taken so warm an interest. The general manager, Mr. 
Wales, is considered admirably fitted for his responsi- 
ble position, which calls for busixess talent of a high 
order. But the success or failure of this experiment 
will depend not only upon the way in which it is man- 
aged but also upon the kind of support it receives from 
its members. Co-operation can only be successful 
when those in whose interest it is organized literally 
work with the officers they have chosen to make it so. 
And this by no fitful or capricious patronage, but by a 
steady effort to increase, as far as possible, the amount 
of business done. 

In the few weeks that have elapsed since its opening 
the number of sales is reported as very encouraging ; 


- and we trust that the Co-operative Dress Association 


has entered upon a long and prosperous career. 


HOW DO THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
HOLD 
By tue Rev. F. E. Criark. 


- OW do the boys and_ girls hold out?” is a 

question which has of late a great many times 
been asked the writer; for, about ten months ago, a 
large number of young people in his church were hope- 
fully converted, and a iew months later twenty-five 
of them joined the church. 

To every such inquiry he is giad to answer emphatic- 
ally, ‘*Exceedingly well. None do better than the 
boys and girls. None are more hopeful, promising 
Christians. None live up to their covenant obligations 
better. If all older ones did as well there would be 
at least one model church in the land.” 

The question then follows, ‘‘ How has this come 
about ?” 

Let me try to answer this question, so far, at least, 
as it points to some of the outward means which have 
seemed efficacious. 

In the first place, the young people were thoroughly 
converted. They felt, when they decided to become 
Christians, that it meant something, and that they 
would have some specia! Christian duties to perform. 

In the second place, they were set to work. 

A ‘‘ Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor” 
was at once formed, and every one who signed the con- 
stitution promised to attend every Friday evening 
meeting when not absolutely detained, and was expect- 
ed to take part in every meeting, if it was only by re- 
peating a verse of Scripture. 

Once a month each one who joined this society 
agreed to relate bis religious experience for the past 
month ; though a provision of the constitution relieved 
the more bashful ones by allowing them to express 
their feelings in a verse of Scripture or a stanza of 
some hymn. 

The officers and committees of this society were 
chosen from among the young people, though the pas- 
tor has been present at all the meetings, and has es- 
teemed it an increasing joy to assist in them. A 
sociable held each month gives opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with and influence new-comers, and those who 
are not yet decided Christians. 

In the third place, these young people are looked 
after. A ‘‘ Look-out Committee” has for its sole busi- 
ness ‘‘tointroduce new members to the work, and to 
affectionately look after and reclaim any who may seem 
indifferent to their duties.” Once each month the roll 
is called, and the names of any who fail to respond or 
to send an excuse are taken, and the Look-out Com- 
mittee is expected to find out the reason of the absence. 
If for three consecutive experience meetings any mem- 
ber is absent, without excuse, such an one ceases to bé 
a member of the Society. _ | 

We gratefully acknowledge that only by the Spirit 
of all grace have these young people been kept from 
falling, but the human means which have preserved 
them, so far as we can see, are those which this Young 
People’s Society have inaugurated. There seems to 
be a very widespread and imperative call for just such 
agencies. The writer receives many letters, nearly 
every day, from all parts of the country asking for 
further information concerning this society. How 


can the church grow unless young people are brought 


into it? How shall we dare bring them in unless we 
train them for usefulness afterward? How shall we 
train them unless we set them to work? With the 
desire, in some humble way, of. contributing an an- 
swer to these questions this society was formed, and 
beyond the expectation of its friends it has succeeded. 

Why cannot every church have just such an organi- 
zation? Half a dozen young people who are willing 
to pledge themselves to be faithful to it and its meet- 


busy brain. 


ings are sufficient to begin with; guided by some 
older and wiser Head, they cannot fail to grow in 
numbers and in grace. The Williston Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor numbers over a 
hundred active members who are working Christians, 
a large proportion of them being boys and girls from 
twelve to sixteen years old. The Friday evening 
meetings average about a hundred in attendance, and 
nearly every one in the room takes part in every meet- 
ing; and already these young people have begun to 
be a help to their pastor, not only in these meetings 
but in all church work. Doubtless there are many 
other societies, organized on the same basis, that are 
doing an equally good work. We do not give these 
particulars because there is anything startling or won- 
derful about them; but because the plan is so simple 
that it can be adopted everywhere, and because, for 
one church, it has helped to answer, in the right way, 
the question; ‘‘ Will the boys and girls hold out ?” 
PORTLAND, Me. 


AH SING. 
A CALIFORNIA THANKSGIVING SKETCU. 
By M. E. S. Brooks. 


JE was such a quaint little chap; only nine years 
old, and yet with his grave ways and dress, 
modeled, according to the Chinese custom, exactly 
after that of his elders, there was little of the child 
about him. Still the sober eyes could snap and sparkle, 
and a merry laugh could steal forth from the child lips 
so unnaturally quiet upon rare occasions. He came to 
us a few months before Thanksgiving. 
his own country, he could understand nothing that we 
said; but it was wonderful how quickly he learned 
—-first by signs, and then a word at atime. He was 
always a useful little fellow. His small hands seemed 
to find their natural duty in doing delicate work. But 
his favorite occupation was watering the flowers and 
tending Bobby, our little cousin from the east, who 
was Visiting us. Each posy that unfolded its beauty 
in our garden bed was an object of interest to the 
silent child. And our human blossom, sweet, golden- 
haired Bobby, found no companion so much to his 
pleasure as the usually grave Ah Sing. 

It was no uncommon thing to see them together on 
the lawn running merry races, for, with Bobby, Ah Sing 
could be merry ; or sitting quietly side by side so stili 
that the birds were not afraid of them, and that par- 
ticular beauty, the humming bird, would not hesitate to 
enjoy his meal on the roses’ sweets, sparkling and 
gleaming in the sunshine like a winged jewel. Then 
Ah Sing would burst forth into the shrill, odd songs of 
his country. Not much melody about them. 
Bobby liked them. 
clap his tiny hands with glee, and cry out ‘‘ More, 
more,” if Ah Sing did but pause for a moment. 

As Ihave said, Ah Sing came to usa few months 
before Thanksgiving. Whenthat day so dear to all 
American hearts was close at hand no one was more 
interested in the busy preparation than our little 
Chinese lad. One day—such a beautiful day it was. 
We had had our first rains, the grass was springing up 
fresh and green everywhere, the flowers were at their 
best, and the air was as sweet and balmy as is the first 
of June in less favored climes. One of us was busy con- 
cocting some dainty for which Ah Sing was stoning 


some raisins in the low doorstep of our pleasant | 


kitchen, about the door of which climbed fragrant 
vines. Bobby was up Stairs taking his nap: dear little 
rosy fellow! I can see him now with his golden hair all 
a-tangle. The eyes of her of whom I write were 
often turned upon the little figure in the doorway so 
busy over his work. The yellow face was round and 
childlike, and yet so grave; the small hands moved so 
quickly—the loose sleeves of his blue blouse and under 
white garment pinned high up on his shoulders to get 
them out of his way. The child was evidently think- 
ing, trying to find his way out of some perplexity. 
Finally, without raising his eyes from his work, he 
said quietly, 

‘* Thanksgiving. Me no sabe thanksgiving.” 

‘‘It is a day, Ah Sing, to thank God for all the good 
things he has given us through the year. You sabe 
thank: when you give Bobby a piece of cake he says 
‘Thank you, Ah Sing.’” 

The child looked up with a bright smile of intel- 
ligence, and then there was silence. A pretty yellow- 
breasted birdie hopped close to the quiet small worker 
and picked up some crumbs that had fallen. Ah Sing 
was thinking—turning some idea over aud over in his 
Finally it found voice. 

‘*God,” he said, solemnly, as if to himself. 
your Joss, Missy,” loooking up quickly. 

Poor little heathen—whose only idea of a God, 
when he came to us, was a hideous wooden image— 
dared we to hope that we had let in a little light upon 
the darkness ? 

‘‘God is our dear Lord; your dear Lord, Ah Sing, 
who gives us every thing. Will you love Him?” 


Fresh from 


But. 
He would laugh, and shout, and 


‘* Me try,” was the meek response. 
silence. 
The small hands always occupied with their task 


Again there was 


while the wee birdling, who had almost made up his’ 


mind to fly away, was encouraged by the quiet to hop 
nearer and nearer. 

‘‘What for you maketings? You give him God, all 
e sume Chinaman give Joss?” the gentle voice sud- 
denly broke the silence, while the earnest, seeking 
eyes studied the face of her whom he questioned. 

‘Oh! no, no,” was the quick answer, a dismal pict- 
ure rising before the speaker of a dark room filled 
with heathenish symbols, with a hideous image in 
one part of it before which was placed rice and cooked 
meats. 

‘* You sabe thanks, Ah Sing?” The child nodded. 

‘* Well, we like to have all friends come see us and 
eat with us. All thank God together.” 

‘* Me sube now.” 

And then Bobby woke up and wanted his playmate. 

I think no one enjoyed our pleasant Thanksgiving 
more than Ah Sing. His grave eyes were alight with 
pleasure and more than once a smile played about his 
usually sober lips. I wish Icould send you a photo- 
graph of him as he looked upon that day. He had 
dressed himself in gala costume. In his blue silk 
blouse, yellow trousers, tight about his legs, white 
stockings and blue and black brocaded shoes, he 
would have been an ornament to any house. He wore 
a little skull-cap upon his head, and his queue 
hung down below his waist—black silk cord braided 
into his own short hair to make it as long as possible. 
When Bobby went up to bed Ah Sing went with him. 
There he tarried. One of the family going up to the 
room a little later paused noiselessly on the threshold, 
tears in her eyes at the picture before her. Will she 
ever forgetit? There was no light in the-room save 
that of the moon, which rested here and there in silver 
fleckings. Bobby was fast asleep; the chubby hand 
lay outside the bed-clothes, his rosy lips smiling over 
his happy dreams. At his bedside knelt Ah Sing, his 
hands reverently clasped as we had so often tried to 
teach him. From his lips came, earnestly and tenderly, 
the words: ‘Ah Sing tank God, too. God good to 
Ah Sing. Ah Sing love God. God help Ah Sing to be 
good China boy. Jesus’ sake.” The listener quietly 
stole down the stairs again, leaving the two children 
alone with God. She fancied, when the little China 
boy came down a little later, that if there was an added 
quiet to his manner there was a look of increased 
happiness on his face. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERi- 
ENCES. 

{The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

I have had in my desk for months the number of The 
Christian Union with the article headed ‘*‘ A- Protest.” I 
have awaited a time to put in a thought, and fear I cannot do 
it justice, especially if my baby awakes and cries. It does 
secm to me there are no such hnsbands as those described in 
that paper. Now, about this economy. Economy is so nat- 
ural to me it is no cross. We have had seven children, and I 
have washed, ironed, sewed and cooked for all, and—will 
you believe it ?—never had a servant girl in the time; though, 
in the last five years, I have hired help by the day in house- 
cleaning. My children have all worked. We have had no 
fluted ruffles nor bias pieces stitched on, yet we havenot been 
ill-dressed, I am sure. 

When I was young I tried to talk toa man about a poem 
Ihad seen. He said, ** What is it good for? I would rather 
have a good sheep.” 

It struck me that if I were to marry such a man, and he 
should say, ‘* Why do you want to read such things? they 
are not property,” I should be disgusted with him. Ifa girl 
did get such a husband, and he had other good qualities, she 
ought not to give up all her likes on account of his dislikes. 
One can have home pretty without expense. It is not a 
question of what we can buy that makes beauty. The plan 
of the yard, the fittings of the rooms, the colors we use, all 
come from our inner sense of what is or is not pretty. I 
have read during all these years by odd moments. I never 
sat up late—the babies wanted me. It was two years before 
I read the end of ‘*A Brave Lady,” but I was not distressed 
about it. But I have done without many things. I have had 
little company; I have made few visits, and do not pretend 
to make calls save those of condolence and sympathy. I 
have gone to church in the day-time. My evenings are all at 
home. Idonot think about the fashions. I never have a 
day to spare. Ihave lived for my husband and children, 
aud am tired; but, teil me, what would pay better ? 

Mrs. M. J. K. 


Jacob, the Supplanter, has many descendants. There are 
people who practice wily ways to overreach others. They 
often do this to thrust somebody out of an office or position, 
generally in order that they or their friends may succeed to 
it. Such things aredone even in Christian churches. Any 
honest person would rather be told fairly that his services 
are required no longer than to have people work, in an under- 
hand way, to get rid of him. But, sometimes, a person 
offers freely to give up his place, and his resignation is not 
accepted, and then, awhile after, he is secretly, but surely, 
pushed out. If we are tempted tosupplant others, it would 
be well for us to remember that the first supplanter in this 
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world was the Old Serpent, who plotted against Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden. If we have been supplanted, 
let us not be discouraged, but still bold fast our motto, 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it vi.) thy might.” 
BLANDINA. 


Mrs. A. B. F. wishes to know: 1. If coal oil stoves can 
be relied upon for perfect safety? 2. If a stove would heat 
a sleeping-room 14x16 feet in size? 3. How much oil one 
consumes in a given time? 4. Which is the best stove ? 
Will some of those who have used them, either for heating 
or for cooking purposes, kiudly give Mrs. F. the benefit of 
their experience ¢ 


All along our coast are life-saving stations, poorly furnished 
with the comforts of living, and scarcely at all with oe- 
eupation for the mind. ¢They are brave men who choose 
that occupation, sacrificing their comfort for the sake of 
some good that may be done at not a very large remunera- 
tion. We have recently received from the Treasury Depart- 
ment a revised list of the life-saving districts and stations, 
and shall be glad to give addresses to such of our friends as 
may be willing to send books and papers which will help to 
cheer the long cold winter evenings in these isolated places. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE OLD SPINNING-WHEEL'S 
STORY. 
By L. Hype. 


T was such a queer, rambling old attic! <A de- 
I lightful place to play, the children thought, with 
its dark corners and old-fashioned furniture, its little 
closets, so high among the rafters that Harry thought 
some giants must have made them for their own con- 
venience, and others so low and slanting and curious, 
with a depth of darkness that even brave little May 
never quite ventured to explore. But the furniture 
was really the most curious of all. Much of it was 
very broken and forlorn, but still retained an air of 
faded gentility ; there were old chairs and sofas, old 
pictures, tables that folded up into almost nothing, a 
large spinning-wheel, a cradle, and over all dust and 
cobwebs and mildew. 

But the children did not mind the cobwebs or the 
dust when in rainy afternoons they went up for a 
frolic, and certainly little May never heeded them 
when she was curled up in the big arm-chair deep in a 
story-book. 

It was quite late one afternoon as she strolled up 
there, and the daylight was already fading, and the 
shadows of the furniture looked grim and dark, and 
the big oldspinning-wheel seemed to have grown larger 
and to assume a threatening attitude. 

‘“‘You’re a great humbug!” said little May, laugh- 
ing, and giving the wheel a turn with her hand. 
‘“You’re always trying to scare me when I come up in 
the evening. You look so big and impertinent, and 
you are really nothing but a useless old scare-crow!” 

“Ugh! ugh!” creaked the wheel as 1t went slowly 
round on its unused axle. 

“ But,” added'!May thoughtfully, ‘I do not doubt if 
you could speak you could tell a more interesting 
story than any I read in books. Go on,” she con- 
tinued, turning it more rapidly, until the wheel seemed 
to catch the motion and almost turn itself; ‘speak, 
and tell me something of the old, old times. Tell me 
something about the little girls a hundred years ago!” 

‘“*Hum!—Hum!” slowly murmured the spinning- 
wheel, *‘ the little girls who used to live a hundred 
years ago were different, in their looks and ways, 
from any that you know. No silks and fancy fur- 
belows, fine slippers on the feet, but gowns of goou, 
plain home-spun, and aprons clean and neat!” 

‘** Dear me !” said little May, ‘‘I wear aprons often; 
so do lots of little girls.” 

‘“‘Their shoes were often home-made, of leather 
stout and strong, but many a child went barefoot 
throughout the whole year long: for money was not 
plenty, and people far and near had learned to live 
on little, for everything was dear; they thought but 
of their country, for at that time, you know, a cruel 
war was raging—a hundred years ago.” 

“Oh, yes!” said May. ‘‘I’ve read all about that in 
my history lessons. George Washington lived then, 
and he.was the General, and fought the British, and 
when the band played ‘ Yankee Doodle’ all the Red- 
coats usedtorun! But hurry up and tell me about 
some little girl.” 

“Ah! Time moves fast!” continued the'spinning- 
wheel. ‘* It seems to me only the other day I watched 
beside the farmer’s hearth his only child at play. But 
she could work right bravely, and I often heard the 
sound of her busy little footsteps while my great 
wheel spun round. And when the tasks were over 
how merry was her song, as she frolicked with her 
hitten tue garden walks along! Sometimes would 


come a soldier on horseback up the bill, and then the 
happy face looked grave, the lightsome feet stood 
Still, as the messenger drew nearer and paused before 


the door, and ske knew he brought her mother some 
tidings from the war. For her father was a soldier, 
and his camp was far away, and their hearts grew 


weary waiting for some news of him each day. All: 
letters came by messengers; they had no mails, you 


know. Ab! life was very different then, a hundred 
years ago!” 

‘‘What do you know about it now, old Spinning- 
Wheel?” laughed little May. ‘‘Up here in this dark 
attic you can’t hear what we're about down stairs. 
You don’t know anything about the postman or the 
mails. But do go on; you’re just beginning to be 
interesting. What was the little girl’s name ?” 

“Oh! oh!” groaned the old wheel; ‘‘ you make me 
really giddy. Don’t hurry so, I beg. My joints are 
old, my back is stiff, a cramp is in my leg! When 
you’ve stood still so many years you would not like to 
whirl so very quickly round and round to please a 
little girl. Where was 1? Oh, I know. Her name? 
Well, let me see. ’Twas Mercy; and it suited well so 
sweet a child asshe. I remember how some neighbors, 
on one cool autumn night, were sitting round the 
hearthstone where the fire was burning bright. And 
they talked about their country, and what they meant 
to do to help her in this struggle, like loyal men and 
true. How one had sold his cattle, the best of all his 
herd, and each gave of his choicest where the hearts 
of all were stirred. And woe be to the Tory who cared 
not to be free from kingly rule and taxing, whoever 
he might be. And Mercy from her corner could feel 
her heart beat high, and felt that for her ‘country she, 
too, would gladly die. The voices then grew lower, 
but Mercy heard them say how the old basket-maker 
was put in ward that day. A quict, steady workman, 
who never spoke a word for or against the country, 
but somebody had heard, when news of some great 
victory a messenger did bring, these words drop sadly 
from him: ‘God save our gracious King!’ That cer- 
tainly was treason; the man must be a spy! And 
then they all decided that he must surely die. In the 
morning they would hang him as soon as it was light; 
and now within a neighbor’s barn they’d locked him 
for the night. Men’s hearts were stern, their deeds 
were bold, no pity did they show to traitors to their 
country a hundred years ago.” 

dear!” sighed little May, ‘‘ I’m so glad I did 
not live then. Did they really hang the por old 
basket-maker? Your story is becoming very 
ing.” 

“Little Mercy quite unnoticed had heard the 
whispered tale, her eyes were wide with horror, her 
cheeks grew very pale. What need for such a meas- 
ure? What cause for such alarm? Why hang their 
poor old neighbor, who never did them harm? Then 
words that Clirist had spoken came softly to her mind: 
that we unto our enemies should loving be and kind; 
and they who were His children could best their 
service prove by showing their obedience in kindly 
deeds of love. ‘Lord Jesus,’ whispered Mercy, ‘ob, 
help me now, I pray, to do what is my duty, and please 
thee if Imay. For even little children can faithful 
servants be; now help me try this evening to sct my 
neighbor free.’ Soon as the clock struck midnight, 
and all were fast asleep, 1 saw then little Mercy forth 
from her bed-room creep. Softly she stepped and 
listened, then swiftly o’er the floor, white as a little 
moonbeam, she hurried to the door. The clumsy 
chain unclasping, the wooden bolt she drew, and out 
into the darkness so noiselessly she flew. Full well 
she knew the pathway, with little fear or dread she 
bravely hurried forward until she reached the shed; 
there hung the iron padlock quite plainly in her sight; 
she knew the hasps were rusty; with all her main and 
might she tore it from its fastenings, the door flung 
open wide, and to the startled prisoner, ‘Run, for your 
life!’ she cried. ‘They’ll hang you inthe morning, 
I've come to set you free! Oh, hurry, hurry from this 
town as fast as you can flee!’ ‘Surely it is an angel!’ 
he murmured, half afraid, as dimly in the starlight he 
saw the little maid. 

*** No, it is only Mercy,’ she shyly whispered low; 
one kiss upon her forehead, and then he turned to go; 
and plunging in the darkness, like an arrow off he 
fled, while Mercy, glad and thankful, to her little bed- 
room sped. ‘Nowearly in the morning, before the 
night is past, through all the sleeping village a messen- 
ger rides fast: *‘Ho! young and old, awaken! good 
news! good news, Hurrah! Cornwallis has surren- 
dered! now ended is the war!” At open doors and win- 
dows are eager faces seen, and young and old together 
come hurrying to the green. And joyful are the 
greetings, and loud the bells are rung, and praise and 
glad thanksgiving are heard on every tongue, and 
men embrace each other, and women weep and Say, 
‘Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, who makes us free 
to-day!’ And Mercy heard the cheering, and, glad 
within her heart, she felt in the thanksgivings she, 
too, could have a part. For He who helped our 
armies to fight for liberty had aided her that very 
night to set a prisoner free, And far and wide with 


bonfires the hill-tops were aglow; that was a grand 
Thanksgiving, a hundred years ago.” 

May started. The attic had grown quite dark; she 
could not even see the -old spinning-wheel! She 
rubbed her eyes. Had she been awake, or asleep? 
What a dear, delightful, interesting old place the attic 
was! 


THE BOY THAT ATE HIMSELF UP. 
By Esen E. Rexrorp. 
ORAH was making pies, and Bubby—that was 
the family name for the six-year-old who had 
been christened Henry Augustus—Bubby was looking 
on, and asking all sorts of questions and begging rais- 
ins and lumps of sugar. 

‘* Yer worse than the monkey that the organ-grinder 
has with him, for tasin’,” said Norah, as she gave him 
athird handful of raisins. ‘‘ It was a mistake that you 
didn’t be borrun a Italyun, I’m thinkin’. If you begged 


pennies as you do shugar and the like, ye’d made yer 


fayther indepindint, an’ that’s the truth. If I don’t 
be quit o’ givin’ you the ingradients of me pies, sure 
there’ll not be enough left, soon, for the fillin’ of ’em.” 

‘‘I won’t tease no more if you'll tell me a story,” 
said Bubby. ‘Come, now, do!” 

‘Oh, the blissid saints! If the young craythur 
isn’t a-beggin’ fer stories!” exclaimed Norah. ‘I 
hate to be tellin’ things that haven’t the laste bit of 
trooth in’em; but there’s no gittin’ rid o’ the beggar- 
some lad, I’m after findin’ out, an’ sartin I am it’s no 
more ov a sin for me to be tellin’ stories than for min 
an’ Wimmin for to be writin’ ’em down in books.” 

‘*‘Just one story,” pleaded Bubby. ‘Then go off 
an’ won’t bother any more, Norah !” 

‘* But Ican’t think of onything to tell you this morn- 
in’, said Norah. ‘‘ Wait till this avenin’, there’s a 
jewel.” 

‘‘ No, tell it now,” said Bubby, determinedly. ‘‘If 
you don’t, [ll bother all the time you’re makin’ pies. 
I will, sure.” 

‘*Don’t I know you will, well enough?” responded 
Norah. ‘Faith, I’ve ye like a book, Bubby; 
an’ it’s always a botherin’’round ye air when I’m that 
busy I don’t know what to do, an’ it’s no gettin’ shut 
uv ye when ye git yer mind sot on onything; so I 
s’pose Til have to tell ye a story. What kind ov a one 
do ye want, now ?” 

“Oh, a good one,” answered Bubby. 
me just one more Jump of sugar, Norah.” 

‘‘Hear the boy!” exclaimed Norah. ‘I wish ye 
could have all the sugar ye could ate, for wonst. I’m 
thinkin’ a barril ov it wouldn’t be after lastin’ ye long. 
There! take that lump, now, an’ if I tell ye a story 
not another blissid lump ‘ll ye be after gittin’ this 
mornin’. Mind that, now. Did I ever tell ye about 
the bay that ate himself up ?” 

‘*No, never,” answered Bubby. ‘Tell me now.” 

‘*Well, thin, listen. Wonst there was a boy, an’ he 
was about the size ov yerself, an’ he was that fond of 
swate things that he niver put anything in his mouth, 
at all, without wishin’ it might taste swate, like sugar 
or honey. His mother, poor craythur, had to kape 
the sugar bari’! locked, an’ the kay ov it fastened to a 
string ’round her neck, an’ thin he would cut holes 
through the side ov it with (the butcher-knife, an’ stale 
itunbeknownst. Woust he wint to stale honey out ov 
the bee-hive, an’ the ould king-bee, he came at him, 
an’ he stupg him forniust the nose, an’ it swelled up 
that big”—here Norah illlustrated her story by hold- 
ing up a sugar-bow!—‘‘an’ he couldn’t brathe a 
breath through it for a wake, an’ it distrissed him that _ 
bad wid its swellin’ an’ its soreness an’ its pain that 
not a wink of slape did he git for along time. An’ 
his father, he said he was glad ov it, an’so did his 
mother; the little pig, to be always a tasin’ an’ a 
snoopin’ after things just because they had swateness. 
But thin, 1 suppose he had what they call a swate 
tooth, just as you have.” 

‘*Maybe,” said Bubby, with a longing look at the 
sugar-dish. His lump had been swallowed long ago. 

‘* Well,” went on Norah, ‘‘ wan day he fell to wish- 
in’, an’ he wished he could have all the swate he 
wanted, an’ be put wan finger in his mouth, an’ ¢7 
tasted swate! Just like the bist kind ov taffy, for sure, 
an thin he nibbled at it, an’ a little bit ov it broke off, 
an’ it was candy. ‘ By all the blissid saints!’ sez he, 
‘I’ve turned to candy.’ Thin he bit off the ind ov wan 
finger, to make sure, an’ troth it was true! He was 
a candy-boy, intirely. Thin he took a bite ov another 
finger, an’ that was like peppermint drops. The first 
was like hoarhound. Thin he bit off the ind of all ov 
’em, an’ sure, Wan was like this kind, an’ wan was like 
that kind, an’ no two ov’em was alike. ‘ Hooray, 
now! The blissid saints be praised, I’ve got my wish, 
an’ I can be after aitin’ me fill ov swate things,’ sez he, 
an’ with that he fell to aitin’ off bis fingers, the greedy 
crachure.” 

Here Norah paused to trim a pie, and Bubby took 
the opportunity to ‘‘ wish” that he might turn into 
candy, like the hero of Norah’s tale, He waited a 
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minute after wishing, and then popped a finger into his 
mouth. Alas! it wasn’t the least bit sweet. He had 
‘wished in vain. . 

‘‘Well,” went on Norah, ‘‘he ate all his fingers off 
that forenoon, an’ thin he began at the toes ov him, an’ 
by night his toes were gone intirely. Thin he ate his 
arms up, an’ thin his legs, an’ in two days there was 
nothin’ lift of him but his head; an’ about tin o’clock 
on the mornin’ ov the third day he swallowed that too, 
an’ that was the lastov him. He had ate himself up 
intirely, so he had. An’ that’s all ov the story.” 

‘‘How could he do it?” asked Bubby, skeptically. 
‘¢F[e’d have to swallow his own mouth ; wouldn’t he ?” 

‘‘ Well, that’s for ye to study out yersiif,” answered 
Norah. ‘‘Sure I’ve told ye the story, an’ that’s all 
I agraad to do.” 

Bubby went and sat down on the door-step, and 
thought it over. : 

By and by he came back. 

‘‘T don’t b’lieve it,” he said, leaning on the table and 
looking rather accusingly at Norah. ; 

‘Don’t b’leeve what ?” asked Norah. 

‘‘That the boy swaliowed himself,” answered Bubby. 
‘*How could he ?” 

‘‘'That’s the saycret of responded Norah. 

‘‘He couldn’t,” declared Bubby, shaking his head. 
‘IT Know he couldn’t, ’cause his mouth ’ud have to go 
right down his mouth.” 

‘‘Maybe it did, now,” said Norah, as she trimmed 
her last pie. ‘‘ That wouldn’t be the laste bit stranger 
than some ov the tales I’ve rid in books.” 

‘‘ Well, anyhow, I don’t b’leeve it,” asserted Bubby. 

‘‘An’no more do I,” answered Norah, as she put 
her,pies in the oven. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: : 
T will be a marvel if I can hold my pen to write 
_ i. to you at all to-day! My nerves are quite un- 
strung. Exactly what that means I don’t know, 
but ever since I can remember I’ve heard people say 
that when they looked just asl feel. But Ill try to 
compose myself enough at least to let you know what 
is the matter. I have just had a visit from Santa 
Claus, and what with my astonishment at the honor, 
and my wonder at what he told me, I am quite ‘‘upsct.” 
He says he is almost ‘‘ worked to death;” that there 
never were so many children in any world he ever heard 
of before; that they seem never to grow up, but to 
keep hanging about him year after year, with just as 
much devotion as when they were babies. He says 
he is delighted to have it so if he can only ‘hold 
out.” When he suggested the possibility of any thing 
happening to him it fairly made my heart stand still. 
Can you imagine what a dismal thing one winter would 
be if Santa Claus should have a ‘‘head trouble,” or 
‘*nervous prostration,” and stop work? No! boys and 
girls, we must not allow such a catastrophe. I was so 
overcome that I scarcely could say a word; but I did 
venture to say that while I knew there were great 
demands made upon him I thought there were a great 
number of people helping him; that the shops were 
full of things, and crowds of people were already 
pressing in to buy materials that they might make 
things for him to distribute. The dear old fellow—I 
do not mean to be at all disrespectful—turned upon 
me almost sharply, and said: ‘‘ Yes! I have a host of 
helpers, but you must not think those people who are 
elbowing and crowding up to the counters, who are 
cross when they can’t find what they want, or have to 
wait for it, are any helpers of mine. No! they hinder 
me. If they do slyly get their work into my sleigh 
it weighs it down like lead, and I’m never happy till I 
get rid of it.” 

He went on to tell me that the great anxiety of his 
life now was to get ready for the little folks who were 
sick and crippled. I asked him if a thousand or so 
young people could aid him any, and you should have 
seen how full of joy his face was when he said, ‘‘Of 
course they can; who better? And that, dear Aunt 
Patience, is just what I came to see you about.” 

So now you sve what a good time is before you; only 

‘you must not stop to think about it too long, but must 


go straight to work. The time is passing rapidly. | 


You can make scrap-books. In these days of pretty 
pictures you can get a great many, and a tasteful ar- 
rangement of them in books madc of a few sheets of 
brown paper tied or sewed together will make substan- 
tial and pretty scrap-books. You can mend up your 
broken toys. You can part with some of your whole 
ones. But I necd mention no more to such ingenious 
little folks, and I feel sure fathers and mothers, older 
sisters and brotliers, and friends, will all help you if 

you ask them. 


The cards you, with others, have sent through our 
good friend Miss Hyde have called forth very warm 
expressions of gratitude; some of them she sends to 
you. It is very pleasant to get such assurances that 


our gifts are valuce, apd it is an encouragement to do 
more. 

** Foocuow, China, July 25, 1881. 
‘* My Dear Miss H.: 

** Many thanks for your thoughtful kindness in soliciting the chil- 
dren’s cards, and to the children themselves for the sacrifices they 
have made, Buttruly, ‘itis more blessed to give than to receive,’ 
and I trust they were happy in doing it, and that each card given 
will be like a cord cornecting them with the dear children of China. 
I wish they could see these black eyes sparkle when the cards are 
given. lam sure they will be very useful, and on some of tnem I 
can have the text translated and written in Chinese character. I 
send you herewith a few copies of the little prayer in Foochow col- 
loquial, written by * Water Crystal,’ one of the pupils in our board- 
ing-school. I wish I could read it to you, that you might hear the 
strange, unfamiliar sounds. But to God's ear they are familiar and 
clothe many earnest prayers which ascend to our Father's Throne,” 
etc., etc. (This prayer is on bits of beautiful paper, crimson on one 
side and pink on the other.) 

With the above came a letter from Peking, China, containing an 
equally gay and beautiful translation, and the lady writer gays, **As 
Iam one of the new missionaries, I have hardly found out all my 
needs yet, but I have found out my need of these pictures, and found 
my own stock is so small that I was obliged to be very stingy with 
them. We make great use of them here among those drawn w 
from outside, providing a card if they will read a certain number of 


lines in the Primer. They are very valuable as * bait,’ for the Chinese | 


thoroughly approve of our pictures, though they look askance at us. 
I am eure the thought of this thing must have been given you from 
above. .. I shall have the little prayer copied on the back of 
the larger cards,” ctc., etc. 

Then came these words, among many others, from Western India: 
‘*Anything of this kind is acceptable to the little folks and women in 
our Christian community. I propose to distribute them at our next 
maternal meeting, which is held the first Wednesday of every month 
for the women and children. They always expect something in the 
way of biscuits; but this time I shall be happy to be the almoner of 
your gifts.” The lady goes on to tell of her little daughter, a sweet 
Christian child, who wishes to send some special expression of 
thanks to the dear American children who have been willing to share 
their treasures with those in India’s land, and incloses some beauti- 
ful, neatly bordered translations in Marathi by one of her pupils. 

But how I wish I could read to you, dear little friends, the long 
letter from Ceylon before me, and show you the Ceylonese news- 
paper and a dozen Ceylonese cards, not much like yours, only brown 
strips of palm leaves, with the Lord's prayer on them in the Tamil 
language. If Aunt Patience can give me room again, you shall have 
the substance of this letter and the whole of a delightful note froma 
native Japanese. Do you not rejoice now that it has been permitted 
you to gladden the hearts of these far-away sisters, and these native 
Christians, who have so much more to contend against in trying to 
serve God than you have? 

Yours affectionately, E. R. H. 
Miss Hyde sends to me acurious little Chinese paper 
with the Collect printed on it, and a thin strip of wood 
or palm leaf on which is printed the Lord’s Prayer. I 


shall value them very much. 


Do you know how much your teachers depend on 
your affection and respect for their happiness? I am 
afraid not. They have the hard work, notyou. They 
beur the burden of weariness and confinement and 
pour their life out for you—that is, if they are good 
teachers. If you realized how your attention, fidelity 
and affection helped them you would give it. When 
a teacher is greeted with a sincere welcome after an 
absence it gives a fresh courage inthe work of serving 
you. 

Last spring one of our New York teachers found her 
strength quite used up. She had been for years put- 
ting it into the small children, who reatized it very lit- 
tle. Finally, she could not go on with her work, and 
some of her friends feared she would never be able io 
teach again. But, the first of this month, she was so 
much rested and refreshed that she went to her school- 
room again. She found her desk covered with flowers, 
and was greeted with little speeches of welcome and 
expressions of love and regard. Among them were 
some verses from a little ten-year-old girl. They are 
not very great poetry, but they gave the teacher such 
happiness that she sent them to me: 


WELCOME. 
Thrice welcome to our school— 2 
We greet you once agair, €. 


And pray, dear Principal, 
You o’er us long may reign. 


Our aim shall ever be, 
As pupils of this school, 
By deeds to let others see 
How faithful is your rule. 


And when long years are past, 
And aschool- days gone forever, 
While life and being last, 
Can we forget them? Never? 


Pontiac, Novy, 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam alittle metherless girl seven years old who would like very 
much to be one of your nieces. I live with my grandma and grand- 
pa. My mamma died July 13, 1850. My grandpa has taken The 
Christian Union a good many years. I Jove to read the letters in it. 
I have a good, kind papa, but I miss my mamma very much. I have 
a sister a year older than I am, and she lives with our other grandma 
in Michigan. I had alittle brother, but he died when he was fifteen 
months old. I am such a harum-scarum girl that papa talks of get- 
ting me a enit of boys’ clothes. I have got four doils. One of them 
is a large, handsome wax doll which was voted to me at a church 
festival last winter. I got about fifty votes more than any other little 
girl. I would be ylad to see thisin print if you think it worth the 
room. 

Love to all the cousins and yourself. 


Yours affectionately, Jessiz E. 


Your writing is not ‘‘harum-scarum” at all. If I 
were a boy T should not like to save that title in any 


way indicative that my kind of clothes would be suit- 
able. Harum-scarum means “ giddy,” ‘‘hare-brained” 
and ‘‘ flighty,” and I do not believe you are that. If 
you have good health and good spirits, so that you feel 
like running and jumping, singing and shouting, do it, 
by all megns, at propertimes. If I could have a word 
in your father’s ear I would ask him if he could not 
find some useful, pleasant thing for his little wide- 
awake daughter to do, so that she might turn her activ- 
ity to good account. You know the steam which is so 
necessary to make the engine go, and when it is prop- 
erly employed does such an inexpressible amount of 
good, blows the engine up and kills the people when it 
is not allowed to have a properescape. I am not much 
in favor of the distribution of things at a fair by “‘ vot- 
ing.” If such a public expression of attention were 
given to some little girls it would make them silly and 
vain, and that spoils the nicest of children. 


HILLSDALE, Oct..3, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was very much pleased that among your many cerrespondents 
you could find time to notice me. I'm sv much busier than I ex- 
pected to be that Im afraid I cannot find time to write to Lottie, so 
I will give her address to a very dear friend of mine who wants a 
cerrespordent but knows no way of getting one, as she does not take 
The Christian Union and has not the privilege of being your niece. 
We have eighty in our chemistry clase. Our teacher is a graduate 
of Brown and also Yale, and is very smart. We have  labora- 
tory practice in the spring, when we have organic chemistry. By 
society work I meant literary work. We have five literary societies, 
three gentlemen's and two ladies’; and we have meetings every 
Monday night in our separate haJles, which are beautifully furnished 
and seat quite an aadience. In the winter and spring terms we 
have contests and anniversaries, which are held in the church, which 
is beautifully decorated. For these meetings we charge twenty-five 
cents; all the other meetings are free. At these meetings we often 
have very fine music from away, Mrs. Rice-Knox and Mrs. Rice- 
Cook and some others. I will send you a pregramme of one of the 
regular meetings. I think it is very wise of you not to print the 
names. I often have circulars sent to me, because once! sent to the 
Literary Revolution for books, and then Frank Beard sends me art 
circulars, but our folks know aboutit. Frank Beard was our draw- 
ingteacher at Island Park this summer, where we went. Did you 
ever hear about it? It iscalled the Western Chautanqua, and Dr. 
Vincent and several other Chautanquans were there. We should 
have enjoyed it very much if it had not been for the extreme heat. 
I'm very fond of drawing, and when I finish here I think I shall go 
to New York, perhaps to Syracuse University, where Frank Beard 
teaches, and take painting. But I'm afraid I'll weary even you, 
Aunt Patience. Your affectionate niece, WINIFRED §. 


I’m always glad to know what my young folks are 
about, and think it stirs one another up for you to 
exchange information about your studies. Yes, I bave 
heard about Island Park, and 1 know what good work 
Dr. Vincent and Mr. Beard do at such assemblies. 


WASHINGTON, Conn., Noy, 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

We would like to be your nieces. We are all three girls that go to 
school, and don’t know what te do recesses and noons; so we 
thought we would write snd ask you if you knew of some nice 
gumes for us to play. I hope yon will answer this so we will know 
before our school closes. We are too old to play hide-and-seek, or 
puss-in-the-corner. Aunt Patience, you needn’t put this in the 
Christian Union, because it will please some of your younvper nieces 
or nephews more to see their letters printed; but we would like to 
have you send us aletter by mail, if you wonid. 

From your loving nieces, Evitu, Exvua and Hattiz. 


Ifow much room have you for a play-ground ? Can- 
not you play some of the various games of ball? I 
am afraid I cannot help you so much as some of the 
cousins can. Won’t some of you help this trio as 
soon as possible ? 


PUZZLES. 


POETICAL ENIGMA. 
Sixty-four Letters. 

My 8, 27, 40, 39, 31, 27, was a great Latin poet. 

My 18, 28, 33, 43, 64 was an Italixn poet. 

My 46, 55, 57, 17, was an English hymn writer. 

My 26, 6, 42, 14, 26, 3, 19 was one of the greatest English poets. 

My 30, 20, 54, 4, 13, 11 was a blind poet. 

My 60, 25, 3, 47, 22, 64 was a German poet. 

My 35, 37, 34, 50, 56, 51, 11 was the poet whom Collins called a 
** Druid.” 

My 52, 1, 44, 59, 5, 41, 40, was one of the three great Englieh poets. 

My 15,9, 23, 35, 48, 10, 33, 17 was a Christian minister and poet. 

My 12, 7, 61, 16, 39, 21, 19, 2, 5, 45, 49, 24, 53, 58 is a * painter-poet ’ 
of rare genius. 

My 32, 62, 64, 38 is what all these have won. 

My whole is what is claimed for poets by one of their number. 

A RHOMBOID. 

Across.—1. Coverings for the head. 2. Not this. 3. A Turkish 
title. 4. An equal. 

Down.—1. In hear. 2. A preposition. 3. A very common word. 
5. A preparation of Indian corn. 5. A prefix. 6. In hear. 

DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

I.—1. In answer. 2. A placein Belgium. 3. Afruit. 4. A bev- 
erage. 5. In answer. 

If.—1. In answer. 2. Acry. 3. Seasoning. 4. A deed. 5. In an- 
ewer. 

Combined.—A favorite dish in New England. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 2. 


Square Word.-- BLU E 
LOR E 
URAL 
BEL 8 
Double Diamond.— 
B Ss A 
ao E-B E K R Y 
A 


Gergrajphical Enigma.—Take care of the minutes and the hours will 
take care of themselves, 
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Science and Art. 


AMONG THE EsTHETES.—A correspondent in a Bos- 
ton exchange recently gave, from personal experience, 
some interesting descriptions of esthetic fashions in 
London. A new ‘‘thing” is the formation of clubs 
and circles with appropriate names, in which esthetic 
dressing is discussed and its ideas practically carried 
out in the toilets. One is called the ‘‘Oscar-Wilde- 
hood,” in which the costumes are arranged to suit in- 
dividual peculiarities, and not any particular fashion. 
Five o’clock teas with esthetic costumes are also much 
in vogue. Something noticeable in the way of esthetic 
work for a lady is the ‘‘corner.” A corner of her 
boudoir, or hall, or nursery, is painted and decorated 
according to her taste or caprice, oftentimes by her 
own hands, and dedicated to the memory of a dead or 
absent friend whose favorite seat it used to be. Carv- 
ing cameos is still another branch of «esthetic employ- 
ment. Some very artistic cutting of shells—the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and some Scriptural or 
poetic text being the favorite designs—was seen at a 
private house in Bristol. A necklace of bits of spar- 
like shell, cut in septagons and carved in exquisite 
beauty, is !he work of a young gentleman as a gift to 
alady friend. Each bead is cut with a profile in an 
exact copy of the face of some joint friend of the giver 
and the gifted. Itis linked together by jeweler’s links 
of gold. The beads vary in size from that of a dime at 
the back to that of a quarter-dollar infront. Pink is 
the predominant color. 


Miss Copieston’s Recitats.—Miss Florence Coples- 
ton gave the first recital of her second series at Stein- 
way Hall, Thursday, November 8th, to a fairly large 
audience. Miss Copleston played through a long pro- 
gramme and displayed much skill in execution but a 
great lack of sentiment, notably in the Chopin num- 
bers, where the dclivery of many passages was 
marred by an unwarranted use of the pedal, which was 
employed in other instances to slur over mistakes in 
memory and exccution. Of tone-qualitiecs there was 
little, if any, evidence, notwithstanding the opportuniiy 
for its display in numbers as, the Chopin Berceuse 
and Nocturne. Miss Hattie Schell made a first appear- 
ance in an aria from ‘* Lucia,” and although the echoes 
of Mme. Patti’s voice had hardly died away after the 
concert of the previous eveniug, Miss Schell displayed 
to the satisfaction of the audience a clear, pure so- 
prano of pleasing quality, which she used with much 
skill, evincing careful study and no small degree of 
cultivation. 


Tue TELEGRAPH SysTEM OF JAPAN Can now boast of 
four thousand miles of line, comprising about ten 
thousand miles of wire. The first telegraph in Japan 
was constructed Only ten years ago, so that the increase 
of mileage has been very rapid. A special adaptation 
of the Merse dot-and-dash system is used, because the 
Japanese language has no alphabet; but forty-seven 
signs are sufficient to meet all needs; and a schoolhas 
been established for the education of Japanese youth 
in the mysteries of telegraphy and telephony. A 
curious difficulty is met with in the fact that spiders 
have taken a fancy to weaving their webs between the 
telegraph wires, with the resultthat, directly a shower 
of rain occurs, the webs l:ecome conductors of elec- 
tricity, weaken the wire-currents, and thus play havoc 
with the messages. A staff of men with bamboo rods 
are constantly occupied in sweeping these tiresome 
cobwebs away. 

TuE opening concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Club is one of the musical events cf the season in the 
metropolis. Chamber music lacks the force and dra- 
matic interest, attractiveness of numbers and noise, 
which add popularity to the large orchestral concerts ; 
in delicacy and refinement and pure intellectual mu- 
sical effect it surpasses them. The fact that Chicker- 
ing Hall was full Tuesday night, at the first of the 
chamber concerts of the Philharmonic Club, argues 
well, therefore, for the musical taste and culture of 
New York society. The audience was thoroughly ap- 
preciative. Haydn’s Symphony No. 4, in B Flat, and 
Schumann’s famous Quintette in E Fiat were the two 
central points of attraction in the evening’s program, 
though Mr. Mills’s brilliant execution of Chopin elic- 
ited a hearty encore, and the same compliment was 
paid to the very exquisite rendering of Saint-Saens’s 
Suite Algerienne, a sextette for flute, two violins, a 
viola, violoncello and double buss. 


Rai Tests 1x Germany.—For steel rails, the Ger- 
man Railway Union have agreed upon the tests to be 
made at the works. A rail placed on supports three 
feet four inches apart must bear a load of twenty tons 
for several hours without permanent set. It must re- 
sist a drop test of 1,100 pounds falling thirteen feet 
twice, and must bear a drop of five feet without injury. 
The rail must be capable of being bent cold, either way, 
to the extentof two inches, without showing cracks or 
fissures. ‘ 


Hooks and Authors. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

In *‘ Raphael, His Life, Works and Times,”' A. C. 
Armstrong & Son have issued a work which will take 
rank with the very best of American publications. It 
is a volume of rare beauty and exceptional value, and 
while its appearance is opportunely made in the season 
of holiday books its subject matter and the great art 
which it reproduces in such satisfactory forms will 
make it the companion of thoughtful and studious 
hours as well. It is practically the history of Italian 
art in the years which marked its highest and fullest 
development, the story of Raphael’s career and achieve- 
ments running through it as the central current of the 
greatest art movement of modern times. Eugéne 
Muntz had decided advantages over his predecessor, 
Passavant, in writing the biography of Raphael, not 
only because his own researches brought to light im- 
portant facts but also because critical knowledge of 
the field traversed has greatly advanced. His biography 
is ascholarly performance of the highestinterest, touch- 
ing, asit does, the moststriking figures and the most sig- 
nificant incidents in the story of the Italian Renaissance, 
an age crowded with men of the most versatile and pro- 
ductive genius. In no other quarter of a century has 
so much great history been male, since the days of 
Pericles, as in the years of Raphael’s education and 
work as an artist. Muntz has treated bis subject with 
almost equal fullness on the biographical, historical 
and critical sides, and has succeeded in making not 
only a fine portraiture of the great painter, but in 
showing his relative position among the other art 
workers of his time. The pre-eminent value of this 
book, however, lies in the fact that it is nut only an 
exhaustive study of the man but a reproduction essen- 
tially of the work of his life. The engraver has sup- 
plemented the labors of the writer with a fullness un- 
usual even in this day of profuse illustration. One 
hundred and fifty-four engravings in the text and 
forty-three full-page plates bring vividly before the 
reader the successive stages by which the artist rose to 
the highest rank, and present at the same time many 
of the most famous masterpieces of painting. Nearly 
every work of any importance is reproduced, the 
frontispiece being a fac-simile of the exquisite study 
for the heads of the Virgin and Child now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The full-page reproductions are very 
clear and distinct, and are worthy of careful study. 
The book has a permanent value far beyond that of 
most holiday publications. 

Probably nothing finer in the way of a holiday book 
will be produced this season than *‘ The Heart of the 
White Mountains,”? by Samuel Adams Drake, with 
illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson, which Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have reproduced in a sumptuous 
form from the pages of the *‘ Magazine.” Mr. Gibson’s 
last year’s book, ‘‘ Pastoral Days,” took a leading place 
among the art publications of the season,and his work in 
this charming volume is equally characterized by those 
graces of drawing which he knows so well how to em- 
ploy. Beautiful as the sketches appeared in the maga- 
zine, their reproduction here on a larger scale, and 
printed on proof paper, entitles them to the warmest 
admiration. One of the most engaging traits of Mr. 
Gibson’s work is its conscientiousness. Whether 
the picture be the elaborate frontispiece or an 
unpretending vignette, no part of it is slighted. 
The same care appears in every detail—a fact which, 
in itself, accounts for the artist’s remarkable and 
continuing success, If a man can improve upon that 
which has justly been called his best work, Mr. Gib- 
son shows that improvement in this volume. The 
text, by Mr. Drake, is the most satisfactory treat- 
ment of the White Mountains which has appeared 
since the days when Thomas Starr King wrote upon 
the same subject. Every one who has ever visited, 
himself, the hills of New Hampshire will find that it 
recalls to him their most delightful associations; while 
those to whom the region is yet an untraveled dis- 
trict cannot fail to be inspired by the book with a de- 
sire to travel thither. 


MORE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


With a dignity which would amount to presumption if the 
book were not worthy of the title, the largest and most 
superb of the volumes before us announces itself as 7J'he 
Children’s Book. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It is a col- 
lection, made by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, of stories and verses 
which the children, from whose verdict there is no appeal, 
have pronounced good. There is no one better and we know 
none s0 well qualified to act as foreman of the large jury 
and give us the result of the children’s opinion. He is in 
sympathy with them, has a pure taste and a thorough 


1Raphael, His Life, Works and Times, From the French of 
Eugéne Muntz. Edited by Walter Armstrong, B. A. (New York: 


A. ©. Armstrong & Son.) 

2 The Heart of the White Mountains. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
With illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) 


knowledge of children’s literature. The selections are from 
all sources, suited to different moods, and so varied in 
length that for reading aloud to the little people the 
circumstance of time may be accommodated. The book 
would have been less sumptuous, but more possible for 
the chiid’s use and more convenient for the mother’s, if it 
had been bound in either two or three smaller volumes. 
The pictures are many and pleasing.——Boston boys are 
not left in ignorance concerning the favored spot in which 
they live. Mr. Scudder has put into his Boston Tour 
(Iloughton Mifflin & Co.) a great deal of information about 
old Boston and new, in the guise of astory of a grandfather's 
tulks with his grandsons. It makes one whose lot is not 
cast in **the Hub” feel a little envy to read of such grand 
history anc such rich attainment.—Round the Hub, 
by Samuel Adams Drake (Roberts Bros.), is quite a 
different book, yet gives in a very entertaining manner 
the history of the city where so important a part of 
the Revolutionary drama was played. Not much play 
was there aboutit though. Mr. Drake has by long study 
become perfectly familiar with the subject. He has added 
to this volume some new pictures, besides making use of 
nearly all the illustrationsin his ‘* Old Landmarks of Boston.” 
it is with a tender feeling Of sorrow that we speak of T7'he 
Boy's Mabinogion, by Siduey Lanier. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) He was doing such good work for our boys that it 
is hard to know it is ended. Mr. Lanier especially designed 
this as a companionto his ‘* Boys’ King Arthur.” It gives 
**the earliest Welsh tales of King Arthur,” translated from 
the famous ‘* Red Book of Hergest,”’ and is full of romance. 
The pame Mabinogi, which is given to a story of this kind, 
is in the plural pronounced Muab-bin-no-gi-on, the g being 
hard, asin give, and the accent on the third syllable. With- 
out entering into any discussion as to the accuracy of this 
work, weare sure it is sufficiently so to give literary infor- 
mation and abundant pleasure to the boy who is fortunate 
enough to get it among his Christmas gifts.——Phaeton 
Rogers, by Rossiter Johnson (Charles Scribner’s Sons), has 
made for himself a host of friends through the pages of the 
“St. Nicholas,” where his remarkable exploits and his 
magnificent but impracticable inventions have been so amus- 
ingly described. Mr. Johnson has a way of holding up a 
glass which puts even the common incidents of life into a 
comically distorted shape The Golden Book of Tales, edited 
by William Swinton and George Cathcart (Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co.), contains stories from Grimm, Andersen, 
Hawthorne, the Arabian Nights, aud others less well-known, 
With a@ poem scattered among them now and then, from 
Mrs. Hemans, Longfellow, Whittier, ete. The pictures 
are selected from well-known artists. ——Routledge gives 
the boys a new editon of Sandford and Merton. By Thomas 
Day. Corrected and revised by Cecil Hartiey, M.A. Every 
voy must of course, sooner or later, read this book.——The 
lovers of Mr. Baliantyne’s adventurous tales will not let his 
new one, The Giantof the Nort. (T. Nelson & Sons), gounread. 
Just as surely asthe older people love to sail on summer seas, 
and get peacetul views of nature from the books they read by 
the fireside, the boys love such ** Pokings Round the North 
Pole” and rousing sea-fights and daring clambers. Itis in 
boy-nature, and well directed is a virtue. It is questionable 
how far fiction and fact may be interwoven without giving 
seriously erroneous impressions.——Five Liitle Peppers, by 
Margaret Sidney (D. Lothrop & Co.), is a delightful story of 
a happy little group of children who found life not only en- 
durable but extremely happy although butter and white 
flour were unknown luxuries.—~Kex Ringgold’s School, by 
Piiny Steel Boyd (Nat. Temp. Soc.), is the story of the re- 
organization of a boy’s club, formed for fun and mischief, 
into one which did good work.——The Guiding Pillar, by 
the author ot ‘‘ Under the Ouks” (Tl. Nelson & Sons), is a 
beautiful story of devotion and reward, especially useful to 
girls.——For the very little folks the }-retty books still con- 
tinue to come. Grandmamma’s Recollections, by Grandmam- 
ma Parker (Robert Carter & Bros.), 18 a collection of little 
stories, true and instructive, adorned with pictures; Little 
Dignity, by Virginia Gierson (George Routledge & Sons), has 
pictures quite zsthetic in color and design, others full of 
life and humor, and is altogether a cLarming book; Cat's 
Cradle, rhymes by Edward Willett, illustrated by Charles 
Kendrick (R. Worthington), is the gayest of the gay, sure to 
please the babies; Four-Footed Lovers, by Frank Albertson 
(Lee & Shepard), is just the thing for the little folks who are 
beginning to read for themselves, aithough we think a 
rounder type would be somewhat easier far them.——After 
these, because it is adapted to all, boys and girls, old and 
young, comes the bound volume of Harper’s Young People. 
—The Floating Prince and Other Fairy Tales. By Frank 
R. Stockton, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The 
Princess Scherezade, Dean Swift, Baron Muncbausen and 
the Brothers Grimm have fovnd their legitimate successor 
in Mr. Stockton, who has gathered together in a book, the 
exterior of which is almos. as attractive as the inside, the 
various stories which he has contributed from time to time 
to ‘* St. Nicholas.”” Of these it is not too mueh to say that, 
in their way, they are the most captivating fairy tales ever 
written. Not since ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” has any writer 
for children displayed so charmiuvg a play of fancy com- 
bined with so clear an appreciation of a child’s wauts. 
Children are fond uf imaginative stories, and revel in im- 
probabilities, especially where the improbabilities are so 
reaiistically drawn as toseem probable. This is what Mr. 
Stockton’s art has succeeded in doing. There seems to be 
no reason on the whole why the Floating Prince may not 
have gone sailing with the Admiral, the Chancellor, the 
army of one man and the aristocracy of boys, and why they 
should not have come to the city which required to be 
wound up every ten years. Nor is it outside the bou.ds of 
probability, as Mr. Stockton tells the tale, that there should 
be somewhere or other a Castie of Bim, even though the Nin- 
kum and Loris never reached it. Proba»ly no boy or girl 
will be for a moment deceived into thinking that there is a 
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Castle of Bim, or that the Ninkum ever tried to find it, but un- 
der the circumstances it is not clear why there might not be. 

Shakespeare for the Young Folk. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, As You Like It, Julius Caesar, edited by Robert R. 
Raymond (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert), is one of the 
choice books of the season in its contents and its externals. 
To bring the greatest of English writers into the familiar 
thought of young readers has often been attempted, but rarely 
so successfully as in the present instance. This work is un- 
like that of the Lambs, and others of a similar character, in 
that it does not cendense or curtail the text, but permits the 
poet to tell his own story, largely in his own words, and with 
only such changes and additions as are necessary to make it 
entirely comprehensible toa young reader. These typical 
plays are treated in this way with admirable taste and judg- 
ment, the story in each case being told with ease, grace and 
naturalness. Prose and verse are happily mingled, and Shake- 
apeare is familiarized without being vulgarized or diluted. 
The volume is very attractively bound, printed at the Univer- 
sity Press on heavy, rich paper, and the illustrations are both 
spirited and delicate. It is altogether a book of genuine 
and permanent value in the growing literature for children. 

Cross Patch, and other Stories. Adapted from the Myths 
of Mother Goose. By Susan Coolidge. (Roberts Brothers. ) 
The style of this charming writer is too well known to need 
characterizution upon the appearance of every new book 
from her pen. The editors of The Christian Union have 
many times given expression to their appreciation of her 
literary gifts; making room for her contributions .more 
frequently, perhaps, than for those of any other writer. Her 
fine poetic insight, her delicacy of expression, her elevation 
of idea] and aim, make her not only a finished and sugges- 
tive but also a most helpful writer. Her art nowhere shows 
to better advantage than in her children’s stories. Her good 
sense, her knowledgé of and sympathy with child-life, and 
her delightful humor, make her one of our best story-tellers. 
This volume is full of a charming ingenuity by which the 
old-time truditions of Mother Goose are made contempora- 
neous with the youngest generation among us. The older 
reader, who takes up the book for earnest examination, will 
be drawn into the current of the story and borne along to 
its close with a growing sense of the essential humanity and 
truth of the legends which he learned at his mother’s knee. 
There will be a multitude of children’s books during the 
present season, but none will eclipse the nice art and gentle 
fascination of ‘* Cross Patch.” 

The May Blossom; or, the Princess and her People, with 
iNustrations by H. H. Emmerson and versesby Marion M. 
Wingrave (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son), is av exquisite 
book from the title page to the jinis. The delicate cover, 
with its happy desigo of children gathering apple blossoms, 
gives a promise of beauty of design and delicacy of coloring 
which is amply fulfilled. The story, w!ich is told in a vari- 
ety of meters and with alight and spirited touch, has the 
uncommon interest of a genuine personal element. The 
child life of Queen Victoria is the real theme of the book, 
and American children will like it all the more for the un- 
familiar and golden glamour of royalty that hangs over it. 
Every page is a perfect study in its way, the verses finding a 
rarely harmonious setting in the delicate vines and flowers 
that twine and blossom about them and the birds that hang 
poised in mute melody over them. Even the table of con- 
tents is enriched by antiqug jars of beautiful design and colors. 
Fascinating glimpses of the royal babyhood are given. The 
finest picture in the book illustrates *‘ Reflective People,” and 
represents acharming maiden with folded arms and down- 
cast eyes standing in deep meditation at the edge of a placid 
lake. Many of the faces in the illustrations are like- 
nesses, and the book will call forth the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the young people as surely as it will fascinate and 
charm older readers. 


Domestic Tales: My Wifeand I; We and Our Neighbors ; 
Pink and White Tyranny; Poganuc People. By HUarriet 
Beecher Stowe. Illustrated. New edition. 4 vols. in a box, 85. 
(New York: Fords, Howard and Hulbert. ) These stories have 


had a large sale, and have been highly appreciated by a 


wide circle of readers. Their re-appearance in this form 
was justified by the popular demand, and is very opportune. 
Mrs. Stowe, who achieved at the beginning of her career as 
a novelist the greatest success of the century, has never 
written a dull book. Her versatility has been shown in the 
varieties of life and types of character she has portrayed 
with fascinating vividness and power. The Southern nature 
has received as full justice at her hands as the Northern, and 
yet no living writer has brought out the New England types 
of character with more fidelity to life or with finer humor 
and pathos. This series of sosios is avery successful ven- 
ture in a new direction, A4he representation of domestic life 
under its ordinary cong Vitions. These tales are rich in those 
elements which have yvon world-wide fame for Mrs. Stowe ; 
they embody a wide and thou,shtful observation of men and 
women under trials and temptations such as fall to the lot of 
all; a rich and full expericnuce translated, as only a woman 
of genius could translate it, tto imaginary personages and 
incidents. Itis needless to say that the stories are true, in 
their moral teaching, to the highest and soundest principles 
of living, and that they are full of human interest and re- 
plete with enterfaining episodes. / ‘‘My Wife and I,” tells 
the story of the echool, college/and professional life of a 
young journalist, with his love gtory. of course; ‘*‘ We and 
Our Neighbors” contains the regords of a happy and refined 
home in an “unfashionable s{reet” of New York; ‘ Pink 
and White Tyranny ”’ is a socicfy novel showing the despot- 
ism of a pretty cud selfish woman ; and ‘* Poganuc People” 
presents a picture of New Engiand sixty years ago, said to 
be based on Mrs. Stowe’s own early reminiscences. 
Compensation and Other Devktional Poems. By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. (New York: A\D. F. Randolph & Co.) It 
was the happy service of Miss Havergal to give voice to 
thousands of mute lives. The asphations, longings, striv- 
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ings, hopes, prayers, that make up the daily current of life 
for hosts of men and women, she felt with poetic sensitive- 
ness and expressed with poetic fervor and power. llow 
many silent hours she bas made vocal and how many sad 
days she has brightened by the strength of her faith and the 
beauty of her thought! The sorrows of life have been to 
her a perpetual inspiration, and the warmth of her sympathy 
has given her verse a touch of rare loveliness. If to guide 
others into the realm of pure thoughts, of high purposes, of 
unselfish service, is one of the offices of true poetry, then 
there is much in this volume that will pass the sharpest criti- 
cism. It contains, among other selections, the *‘ Leaflets” 
which have founJd such wide popularity here and abroad. 
The book is bound with the admirable taste which charac- 
terizes so much of the work of these pene. and is in 
every way a choice publication. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Bismarck likes to read Gaborian. 

_—There is a call for the formation of an Emerson scciety 

—The English Browning Society is branching out in several 
places. 

—Mrs. Julia. Ward Howe will lecture during the winter on 
social topics. 

——Dr. George Macdonald will begin a new story in ‘* The 
Sunday Magazine” for 1882. 

-—Mr. Browning's poetry is up for debate in England. It 
has been here for some years. 

—Professer J. R. Seeley advocates the organization of 
societies for the study of modern history. 

—Estes & Lauriat are enlarging their business, and have 
published their first catalogue of old books. 

—The Rossetti brother and sister, Dante and Christina, 
are an almost unique pair among the poets. 

—Dr. Schaff says that the Revision must hereafter be the 
basis of every popular New Testament commentary. 

—In making selections for holiday presents, do not forget 
the admirable art books published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

—The ‘‘Country Parson” is about to give us another 
volume of essays, this one to be entitled ‘‘Our Little Life.” 

—Smith, Elder & Co., of London, annonnce a new edition 
in ten volumes of the works of Fielding, edited by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. R. W. Dale, Mr. 
Froude, and Prof. Robertson Smith are to be contributors to 
‘*Good Words” next year. 

—T. Nelson & Sons have hit on a taking title for a new 
child’s book. Itis: ‘‘ Children Busy, Children Glad, Chil- 
dren Naughty, Children Sad.” 

Pag was in the isle of Guernsey that Victor Hugo wrote 

s ‘*Travailleurs de la Mer,” and a movement is on foot to 
a a statue to him on that island. 

—The new picture of Dr. Holland, in its handsome frame 
of cherry and gilt, will adorn any wall on which it may be 
hung. Wecommend it to our readers. 

—Ur. Holland's essays, *‘Gold Foil’ and ‘ Timothy Tit- 
comb’'s Letters,’’ in their new editions might well go into 
Sunday-school libraries. They are excellent lay sermons. 

—S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, announce the publica- 
cation of a series of ‘‘German Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers and Students,” edited by George 8. Morris, 
Ph.D. 

—Frarice has nearly three thousand periodical publica- 
tions, of which nearly one-half are issued in Paris. Constan- 
tinople has seventeen newspapers, of which fifteen are pub- 
lished daily. 

—The Rev. Horatio Alger, who lately died in Natick, 
Mass., was not the popular writer for boys, of that name, 
but, we believe, his father. He was an ex-Unitarian minis- 
ter, and advanced in years. 


—If you have a friend who is troubled over the relations. 


”’ give him the new book 
Mac- 


between ‘‘the Bible and’ Science, 
bearing that title by Dr. Brunton, an English scholar. 
millan & Co. publish it at $2 50 

—No more attractive book can be given toa child for a 
holiday present than Charles Kingsley’s charming ‘* Heroes, ’ 
published by Macmillan & Co. The old stories gather fresh- 
ness and power under his skillful hand. 

—Don’t fail to read Besant and Rice’s life of Sir Richard 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, whose cat has made 
him famous. No better picture of the inside of London in 
the fourteenth century has lately been given. 

—T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, have brought 
out Mr. John Habberton’s ‘*‘ Helen’s Babies” in a new dress, 
as the youngsters well deserved. They are desirable chil- 
dren to make an acqu \intance with—in print. 

—White & Stokes, our new firm of New York publishers, 
announce that the entire first edition of Mr. W. O. Stod- 
dard’s new novel, ‘‘ Esau Hardery,” was sold on the day of 
publication, and another is in rapid preparation. 

—Macmillan & Co., have published a beautiful edition of 
Carroll’s inimitable ‘‘ Alice in -Wonderland,” and *‘ Alice in 
the Lonking-Glass” in one volume, handsomely illustrated. 
These works are unique in their cleverness and satire. 

—‘*Tne King’s Tragedy,” in Mr. Daate G. Rossetti’s new 
volume of ‘* Ballads and Sonnets,” is thought to be the finest 
narrative poem which he has yet given us. Its subject is 
the story of the murder of James I. of Scotland as told by 
Catharine Douglas. 

—Bishop Littlejohn’s ‘‘ Conciones ad Clerum”’ is to appear 
in a third edition with a very full table of contents, forming 
an epitome of each concio, which was lacking in the previous 
editions. Mr. Whittaker will also bring out Dr. Shelton’s 
‘* Rector of St. Bardolph’s.” 

—The Rev. Wm. R. Stocking, of Southampton, Mass., has 
prepared a course of lectures on ‘‘ Persia and the Persians,” 
which are very highly commended. Mr. Stocking’s resi- 
dence in that country qualifies him to speak with interest on 
its characteristics and its people. 3 

—Mr. Charlés Reemelin’s ‘‘ Review of American Politics,” 


Action of Wornmas.”’ 


lately returned from Rome, has been working since last 


just published by Triibner, of London, is a ponderous octavo 
of between six und seven hundred pages, closely printed. 
That fact is enough to restrict the circle of its readers. Its 
author is an Americanized German. 

— One of the best books to give to a boy this season is 
** Cassell’s Book of Sports,” a complete encyclopedia of those 
out-door games and exercises which it does a boy’s heart 
good to know about, and his body good to take a share in. 
It is a very handsome book, also, and full of pictures. 

—Dr. Dulles has written an excellent book on “Travel in 
Palestine,” and the Presbyterian board issues it in good 
style. A competent critic in the ‘ Literary World” say 
‘‘that no better way of visiting the Holy Land without 
actually going to it could be chosen than by following this 
narrative.” 


—M. Zola is soon to issue a volume of ‘‘ Documents Lit- 
teraires,” to contain papers on Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
Alfred de Musset, Gautier, George Sand, Dumas fils, Sainte- 
Beuve, and a group of contemporary poets. There will be 
also essays on ‘* Contemporary Criticism” and ‘* Morality in 
Literature.” 

—Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, the English Co-operationis 
who visited the United States a year ago, has written a very 
entertaining account of his travels here, and is also abou 
to publish a life of one Joseph Rayner Stephens, a preacher 
and political orator of some eminence among the Methodists 
in England. 

—Every choir-master, and every pastor who is his own 
choir-master, should examine Ilutchins’s *‘ Parish Choir,” a 
monthly periodical publication of sheet music for choir use, 
edited and published by the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, Med- 
ford, Mass. It presents very choice selections of not great 
difficulty, and is furnished at a low price. 

—An official report is to be published of the Garfield me- 
morial meeting in London, with which will be meorporated 
the address given by the Archbishop of Canterbury at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields at the hour of the funeral. Mr. Balch’s 
collection of ** Garfield’s Words” is already marked for re- — 
publication in Englaed by Sampson Low & Co. 

—A. Williams & Co. announce a book for boys, illustrated 
and in brilliant binding, entitled, ‘‘ Driven to Sea.” It ts en- 
livened with vivid descriptions of gales, desert islands. cross- 
ing the line, and all the incidents of sea life. The same pub- 
lishers promise immediately ‘‘ The Deserted Ship,” a juvenile 
for boys, by George Cupples, the author of ‘‘ The Green 
Hand.” 

—Canon Robertson of Canterbury Cathedral has published , 
the fifth volume of his ‘* Materials for the History of Thomas 
\ Becket,” consisting wholly of letters. <A sixth volume is 
now in press. The work as a whole is a collection of all 
known contemporary materials, and is published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. When it is complete 
Mr. Froude will have to write his book over again. 

—The forthcoming ‘ Birthday Book” designed by her * 
Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice will be something of a 
curiosity, and will certainly excite much interest if it does 
not challenge admiration. Its specialty will be fifteen full- - 
page water-col r drawings reproduced in chromo-lithog- 
raphy. Her Majesty the Queen has sanctioned this appear- 
ance of her daughter as a book-maker, and the publishers, 
Smith, E'der & Co.,will do their best to make the appearance 
a complete success. 

—Few more curious and interesting essays in natural 
science have lately been written than Mr. Darwin's last 
work on * The Formation of Vegetable Monld through the 
It is a subject which he first began to 
study more than forty years ago, and it has occupied his at- 
tention constantly during all that period. The. intelligence 
of worms has been the object of his special observation. and 
the book is full of the most striking examples both of the 
scientific method and of its definite results. 

—Hon. James Bryce, M.P., who is best known as the author 
of ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire,” and who is professor of 
Civil Law at Oxford, is now in this country making a study 
of American law schools and law methods. He made an 
interesting address to the students of the Columbia Luw 
School last week. Mr. Bryce is a great traveler, and has 
ascended Mount Ararat alone, his native guides deserting 
him for fear of evil spirits. It is claimed that Mr. Bryce is 
the only man who has ascended Mount Ararat; the claimants 
forget Noah. 

—Mesers Harper & Bros. publish a most alluring prospectus 
of their magazine for the ensuing year. The favorite artists 
and contributors who have enriched its pages in the past 
will furnish articles and sketches as before—among the prom- 
ised papers being a series entitled ‘* Artists’ Sketches in Hol- 
land,” By George H. Boughton and E. A. Abbey; “ Visits 
in Spain,” by George Parsons Lathrop; three papers on 
Mexico, by William H. Bishop; ‘‘Scotch Highland Folk,” 
by William Black, illustrated by Abbey ; a serial novel, by | 
William Black, entitled, ‘‘ The Bells of Shandon ;” and one, 
by Mrs. John Lillie, on esthetic London. Altogether, these 
contributions, with the admirable art work which the mag- 
azine presents ought to give it the widest possible circu- 
lation during the next year. 

—Mr. Elihu Vedder, the mae American artist, 


suminer upon a permanent cover for ‘* The Century Maga- 
zine.” The new cover, which is just completed, is to con- 
sist, not of ove design, but really of five—four of them for 
the different seasons of the year. Surrounding each are 
appropriate emblems for every month in the year, and in 
each will appear an emblematical female figure of great 
dignity. The midwinter cover will, perhaps, be the most 
striking of all, as in the background is seen the Aurora 
Borealis. The general color of the paper of the present 
cover will be preserved, whilst the ink will .be of somewhat 
deeper tint, and the geueral massing of the letters will also 
be retained; otherwise, the design is entirely fresh and 
original. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXIV., No. 21. 


Religious Tews, 


A Farewell Meeting. The parlors of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church, Syracuse, N. Y., were filled on the evening of 
November 8th by a throng of friends who came to say fare- 
well formally to the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., and to Mrs. 
Holbrook, who for nine years past have been members of 
the church. During that time Dr. Holbrook has been the 
efficient Secretary of the New York State Home Missionary 
Society. After supper had been served, the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Beard, called the company to order, recounted the long 
and faithful service of Dr. Holbraok, and expressed his own 
and the church's high appreciation of the latter’s character 
and work. In responding, Dr. Holbrook referred to the 
leading events of his life, his long pastorates in the West 
and his later fields in this State, closing with words of en- 
couragement and hope forthe church. At the request and 
on behalf of the ladies, Mrs. Beard added a few words of 
thanks to Mrs. Holbrook for her usefulness particularly in 
the missionary work of the church, to which Mrs. Holbrook 
responded with feeling. Dr. Beard then introduced Mr. 
Holbrook’s successor, the Rev. C. C. Creegan, late of Den- 
ver, Col. Mr. Creegan said that he was under great obliga- 
tions to Dr. Holbrook for kindly inducting him to office, and 
that he already felt at home in the church. At the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Creegan's remarks, by request of Dr. Beard, 
prayer was offered by Dr. Holbrook ; the hymn 


** Blest be the tie that binds,” 


was sung, and the benediction was pronounced by the ven- 
erable Rev. A. C. Washburn. Those present then shook 
hands with Dr. and Mrs. Holbrook, expressing regret at 
their departure and wishing them happiness and usefulness 
in their new home. In response to the invitation of the 
West Congregational Church of Portland, Me., Dr. Hol- 
brook has consented to act cs its pastor until May next, 
when he will remeve to Oakland, Cal. 


The following statistics of the New York Siate Home Mis- 
sionary Society (Congrezational) are from the Trustees’ an- 
nual report, just issued: ‘*‘ The number of missionaries em- 
ployed during the whole year has been twenty-four. Besides 
these, twenty-seven have been in commission for a part of the 
year. They have maintained public Sabbath services in 
seventy-cight different churches and at other preaching points 
in this State, and six in Pennsylvania, in connection with 
churches belonging to our General Association. The total 
receipts into the treasury from all sources have been 
$15,295.41, or $1,218.92 more than in the preceding year ; the 
difference being in the increase of legacies, showing that the 
contributions from churches and individuals have been about 
the same as for the two years previous to the last. The total 
expenditures in the State have been $7,648 06. The aided 
churches, bowever, have refunded to the treasury $1,236 82 
in contributions, and have given to other benevolent societies 
and objects #1,540.00. The additions to the home missionary 
churches, as nearly as can be learned, have been three hun- 
dred and sixty-three members. Nineteen churches heretofore 
aided are not on our list of beneficiaries now, and five others 
have been added the past year. The expenditures within the 
State have been $1.263.43 less than in the preceding year. 
This, tegether with the fact that the contributions from the 
aided churches have been very much larger than in the 
former year, is encouraging evidence of progress in the right 
direction in both respects.” 


The Fall meetingof tie New York and Hudson River Con- 
Serence of Unitarian Churches wus held Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, November 9th, in the Church of the 
Messiah, at Thirty-fourth Street and Park Avenue. The 
session was opened by devotional exercises, which were led 
by the Rev. Robert Collyer. A business meeting followed, 
with Dorman B. Eaton, President of tbe Conference, in the 
chair. Most of the churches of the Conference were repre- 
sented by from one to five delegates. After the Secretary, 
the Rev. R. N. Bellows, had read the minutes of the last 
meeting and also a report upon the condition of different 
societies that were witheut pastors, the Treasurer, J. H. 
Rhoades, made his report, which showed that there was a 
balance in the treasury of $13.50. The Rev. R. N. Bellows 
then read a paper on ‘ Unitarian Church Extension.” He 
concluded by offering resolutions that the Conference ‘ rec- 
ommend to ité churches the experiment of taking, during 
the present year, collections for the treasury of the New 
York and Iludson River Conference, the money thus raised 
to be expended wholly within the territorial limits of the 
Conference, and under the direction and supervision of its 
Executive Board.” The resolutions were carried, after con- 
siderable discussion by the Rev. Robert Collyer, J. H. 
Rhoades, the Rev. John W. Chadwick, the Rev. R. N. Bel- 
lows, and Emerson Foote. At six o’clock the Conference 
adjourned to tea and a social] meeting in the church parlors. 
At 7:30 p.m. it reassembled to listen to brief addresses by lay- 
men and clergymen ov themes concerning the progress of 
liberal religious ideas. 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Eastern Conference of 
Congregational Churches in Michigan was held in Utica, Nov. 
Sth-10th. Twenty-three churches were represented. Ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. A. O. Cossar, of Imlay City, 
and the Rev. M. A. Bullock, of Metamora. Home missions 
and Sunday-schools received marked prominence. Papers 
were presented by the Rev. Leroy Warren, of Lansirg, on 
‘*Home Missions in Michigan ;"’ the Rev. P. R. Hurd, of De- 
troit, on ** Criminal Courts and Public Security; the Rev. 
D. C. MeNrir, of Wayne, on ‘‘ Church Edification according 
to Paul;” the Rev. Dr. Z. Eddy, of Detroit, on ‘‘ How our 
Prayer-Mectings can be Bettered ;”’ the Rev. Wm. Woodman- 
see, of Lexington, on ‘Prayer and President Garfield’s 

esth :” the Rev. A. H. Ross, of Port Huron, on ‘‘ Sunday- 


school Tcuching Cuoutrasted with the Teaching iu Secular 
Schools ;”’ and the Rey. Moses Smith, of Detroit, on ‘‘ Sound 
Teaching in Sabbath-schools.” A special meeting of the 
Woman's Missionary Society was also held in connection 
with the conference. Deacon A. P. Frost, of Pontiac, and Mr. 
W. H. Russell, of Detroit, presided at the different sessions. 
The discussions following papers were enlivened by the prac- 
tical sense of laymen. The social arrangements, under the 
admirable supervision of Mr. Marvin, editor and publisher of 
the Utica ‘‘ Times,”’ added largely to the success of the meet- 
ing. ~Local Sunday-school Institutes and fellowship meet- 
ings among the churches were proposed for ensuing months. 


The Rev. George A. Gordon was installed pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church of Greenwich, Conn., on 
Tuesday of last week. Eleven churches were represented in 
the Council, and a number of clergymen without charge 
took part in the deliberations. The Rey. H. M. Sturrs, D.D., 
acted as mod: rator, and the Rev. Frank Thompson, of Wil- 
ton, Conn., as scribe. At the morning session Mr. Gordon 
read a statement of theological views which impressed the 
most thoughtful persons present as a very clear and com- 
prehensive production, sound in principle, and singularly 
free from the theological vice of dogmatism. A lengthy 
examination followed, which developed more fully Mr. Gor- 
don’s thought on some controverted points. At the close of 
the examination, and after a short session of the Council, 
resulting in the adoption of a resolution sustaining the ex- 
amination, a dinner served by the ladies of the church in the 
church parlors was discussed with evidert satisfaction. 
The afternoon was deyoted to the formal exercises of in- 
stallation. The Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs preached a very im- 
pressive sermon, the Rev. L. H. Angier gave the charge to the 
pastor, the Rev Charles R. Treat the charge to the people, 
and the Rey. Samuel Scoville the right hand of fellowship. 
The services, Which, although lengthy, were of unusual) in- 
terest, closed with the benediction, pronounced by Mr. Gor- 
don. 


Tro Congregiutional Councils.—T wo Congregational Coun- 
cils were held in the Park Church, at Sixth Avenue and 
Seventh Street, Brooklyn, Thursday of last week. The first 
convened at two P.M., and ratified the action of the church 
in accepting the resignation of the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
as pastor,in March. At three P.M. the second council met 
and examined the religious and doctrinal views of the Rev. 
John W. Malcolm, whom the church recently called to the 
pastorate. The Rey. Dr. Henry M. Storrs presided over the 
council, and the Rev. R. P. Hibbard recorded. Ten churches 
were represented by delegates. Among the clergymen pres- 
ent were the Rey. Drs. Edward Beecher, J. G. Roberts and 
the Rev. Messrs. J. M. Whiton, M. C. Julien, 8. H. Virgin, 
William Lioyd and N. E. Smith. The committee reported, 
after a long examination, in favor of Mr. Malcolm’s installa 
tion, and the services were held in theevening. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, to a large 
audience. The charges to the pastorate and the people were 
given by the Rey. Matthew C. Julien, of New Bedford, and 
the Rev. William Loyd, of this city respectively. Other 
parts of the service were taken by the Rev. Messrs. 8. H. 
Virgin, James M. Whiton and William Carruthers. The 
newly-installed pastor closed the service with the benediction. 


The present arrangement of Religious Services in Harvard 
University is giving great satisfaction. The resignation of 
Prof. A. P. Peabody left the office of preacher vacant. 
Morning prayers are now conducted by the different clergy- 
men connected with the University, each ef them taking a 
month. The Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., had October; the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., has November: the Rey. F. G. Pea- 
body will have December; the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
D.D., willhave January. The preaching service on Sunday 
morning is conducted by the same clergymen and others who 
are invited from without the ‘university. All the under- 
graduates, with certain exceptions, on account of distance 
from the chapel, or attendance elsewhere, are required to 
attend prayers. The senior class is excused from the Sun- 
day service. The rest of the undergraduates who remain 
under college rule are required to attend one service, at such 
place as they may elect. The college provides seats in the 
churches near at hand. Last year more studenis attended 
service at the First Church (Congregational) than at any 
other place. Many of the students spend the Sabbath at 
their own homes. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Congregational charch at Sandy Creek, New York, calls the 
Rev. Mr. Griffiths, of Toronto, Canada, to its pastorate. 

—It is thought that Dr. P. S. Henson, of Philadelphia, will succeed 
Dr. Lorrimer as pastor of the First Baptist church, Chicago, Dr. 
Henson has visited the field and expressed himself as satisfied with 
it. 

—The Rev. Ward Batchelor, late pastor of the Congregationa, 
Church in Morrisville, Rew York, has removed to Washington City 
and become superintendent of the mission work of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian church tn that city, located at Le Droit Park 
near Harvard University. 

—The Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., which was 
formed last winter by upward of two hundred disaffected members 
of the Washington Avenue Baptist church, has bought lots at Lafay- 
ette Avenue and St. James Place, opposite the Adelphi Academy, 
for the. erection of a chapel. The property, measuring 89 by 150 
feet, cost $60,000, and the chapel will be built for $30,000. A church 
will be built on the property within a few years. At present the 
organization is holding services in the hall of the Adelphi Academy. 

—The Rey. Alfred J. Hutton was installed pastor of the Reformed 
Church in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, last week. The Rev. Dr. 
Jacob West presided over the ceremonies. After singing by the 
choir there was Scripture reading by the Kev. ( karles Cuthbert Hall. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Edward A. Reed. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. N. D. Gulick, who took his text from 
Isaiah xxi., 11-12, The charge tothe pastor was delivered by the 


Rev. Dr. Alexander R. Thompson, and the charge to the people by 
the Rev. Dr. Edward P. Ingersoll. 

—A Congregational church was organized by Council, November 
10th, at Cortland, New York, of 116 members. The Rey. J. C. 
Holbrook was moderator. Sermon by the Rev. J. A. Biddle, of 
Oswego, right hand of fellowship by the Rev. W. W. Robinson, of 
Homer, and address to the Church by the Rev. C. M. Tyler of Ithaca. 
Secretary Holbro«k made the constituting prayer and propounded 
the articles of Faith and the Covenant, which were adopted, and 
which are those of Dr. W. M. Taylor's Tabernacle church in New 
York City. Others will join as soon as letters can be procured from 
their churches, so that it is expected the church will in a few weeks 
number at least 150, with very bright prospects. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The New Haven, Conn., Center Congregational Church is toe 
have a chime of bells. 

—The Rey. John G. Davenport was lately installed as pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church in Waterbury, Conn: 

—The post-office address of J. C, Holbrook, late Secretary of the 
New York Home Missionary Society at Syracuse, will be, for the 
winter, No. 1039 Congress Street, Portland, Me. 


THE WEST. 


—The Rev. S. Gilbert, of the ** Advance,” has returned from his 
trip abroad. 

—The Presbyterians of Newark, O., have recently dedicated anew 
house of worship. 

—The Rev. John H. Jones has resigned the pastorate of the Pres- 
byterian church of Akron, O. 

—The Rey. G. S. Bailey, recently of Chicago, has become pastor 
of the Baptist church at Ottumwa, Iowa. 

—The Rey. D.D. Chapin, of Stillwater, Minn., has accepted a cal- 
to the Episcopal church of Allegan, Mich. 

—The Rey. T. G. Field resigns the pastorate of the Paptist church 
in Winona., Minn, and will go to Minneapolis. 

—Prof. F. W. Fisk, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, will 
supply the Presbyterian church at La Porte, Ind., for the present. 

—Mr. A. G. Hibbard was installed pastor, Nov. 10th, of the Con- 
gregational church at Wheaton, Ii, Dr. A. Y. Pierson, of Detroit, 
preached the sermon. 

—Sunday, Nov. 13th, at the request of the Y. M. C. A., forty-three 
ministers in Chicago preached sermons specially addressed to young 
men. Prof. Swing preached on the ** Modern Woman ;” Dr. Thomas 
on **A Continuous Revelaiion.” 

—The union revival meetings of the Eighth and Third Preebyteri- 
an churches, Chicago, have resulted in great good. The Eighth 
church received twenty-nine additions, Sunday, Nov. 13th, anda 
much larger number will join the Third church. 

—Dr. Lorrimer, of the Immanue! Baptist church, Chicago, preached 
for the first time to his new flock, at Sinat Temple, Sunday evening, 


Nov. 13th, on the Cosmic Spirit. His text was Genesisi., 1-2. In 


spite of the unfavorable weather the house was crowded. 

—The forty-second annual meeting of the Illinois Association of the 
New Jerusalem Church was held in Chicago, Noy. 11-13th. Sermona, 
addresses, reports and discussions filled up the time. ‘lhe members 
of the Association congratulated themeelves on the brightening pros- 
pects of their church in the United States. 

—Since Dr. A. C. George succeeded Dr. Thomas, a year ago, as 


‘pastor of the Centenary M. E. Church, a debt of $16,000 has been 
paid, the class meetings increased from thre? to sixteen, and the | 


spiritual life of the whole church greatly improved. The audiences 
completely fill the house. Dr. George excells both as pastor and 
preacher. 

—The audience-room of the First Congregational! church, Chicago, 
which has been closed for repairs since the middle of July, was re- 
opened, Sunday, Nov. 13th, and is now by far the finest audience 
room in the city. A pastor’s study has also been *uilt, and the Sun- 
day-school rooms and the parlors inthe basement thoroughly re- 
paired. The expense of the whole, about $30,000, will be promptly 
paid by the cougregation. 

—In the last ten years the number of churches in Chicago has in- 
creased from 156 to 218. The following denominations have made. 
gains in the number of churches indicated: Methodist 17; Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, 17: Roman Catholic, 12; Reformed Episcopal, 
Jewish and Independent, 6 each, and Baptist, 1. The Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, and Congregational denominations have lost ome church 
each. The number of Christian and unclassified churches—4 and 
15 respectively—remains the seme as in 1871. 


—A mass meeting was held at the Third Presbyterian church, Chi- 


cago, Tuesday evening, Nov. 15th, to devise ways and means for en- 
forcing the law against selling liquor to minors; to create a senti- 
ment in favorof the ordinance which proposes to increase the cost 
of a license, and to limit the saloons to one for each five hundred peo- 
ple, and to take measures for the formation of a West-Side Citizen's 
League. Bishop Fallows, Dr. Kittredge, and Hon. Emory Storrs 
addressed the meeting. 

—The Rev. W. W. Jebb, Secretary of the Irish Evangelical Home 
Missionary Society, spoke on the Irish question, both in its political 
and religious aspecte, Sunday evening, Nov. 6th, in the Union Park 
Congregational Church, Chicago. He was grected by a large con- 
gregation, which was intensely interested in his address. He said 
that what Ireland wanted is agitation within constitutional limits, a 
fair application of the Gladstone Land: law, and the Gospel. Mr. 
Jebb spoke at Evanstcn, Iil., Monday evening, Nov. 7th, on evan- 
gelistic work in Ireland, the only solution of the Irish question. 

—The Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior held its thir- 
teenth annual meeting at Dubuque, Iowa, October 26-27th. About 
150 delegates were present. The papers read and the addre~ses deliv- 
ered are said to have elicited great interest. Mrs. Moses Smith was 
re-elected president. Mre. E. W. Blatchford, Mrs. G. B. Wilcox, 
Mrs. George H. Hull, and Miss Mary E. Greene were re-elected 
secretaries. Seventy auxiliary societies have been formed during 
the year, twenty of them among young ladies, and over $26,000 
raised. An effort will be made to raise $30,000 next year. The 


meeting was ch racterized throughont by a very tender devotional 


spirit. 

othe Z.M. Humphrey died Sunday night, Nov. 13th, at Walnut 
Hill, Cincinnati, of typhoid-pneumonia. He was about sixty years 
of age, and had been professor cf Church History in Lane Seminary 
since 1875. He was moderator of the General Assembly in 1871, and 
was formerly pastor of the Presbyterian church at Racine, Wis., and 
of the First Presbyterian church, Chicago, and ofthe Arch Street 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. He was the sonof Rev. Heman 
Humphrey, D.D., a former President of Amherst College, and was 
educated at Amherst and Andover. The remains were brought to 
Chicago for burial. The Chicago Presbytery passed resolntions of 
respect, and voted to attend his funeral in a body. 


FOREIGN. 

—The Dowager Duchess of Athole, who is a member of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, in a published letter gives expression to 
the annoyance she has more than once received by being repre- 
sented in Roman Catholic prints as being among the latest of Rome’s 
recruits. 
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®enerval ews. 


The second attempt, siuce the assault on President Gar- 
field, to shoot Guiteau was made early last Saturday after- 
noon. While the President’s assassin was being driven from 
the Court [louse to the jail in the prison van, @ man on hor: e- 
back followed it and fired one shot into the vehicle through 
a wooden panel. The ball merely grazed Guiteau’s arm, 


scarcely cuttiag the skin. The man ascertained the position 


of Guiteau in the van by peering through the ventilating 
spaces of the wagon. Anu eccentric farmer living near Wash- 
jagton, William Jones by name, has been arrested as the 
assailant. He denies his guilt, and although the police are 
confident that he did the shooting the guards of the prison 
van cannot identify him. 


An extraordinary robbery took place in the Hatton Garden 
Post Omice, London, England,last Thursday. It wassoskillfully 
planned that there is not the slightest clew to the perpetrators. 
Shortly after five o’clock P.m., when the mails were just about 
to be dispatched, the gas was suddenly turned off at the 
meter, it is supposed by a confederate secreted in the cellar. 
In the darkness and confusion that ensued the thieves 
jumped over the counter and seized the mails. The mails 
they chose for robbery were those made up of registered 
letters, and were very valuable. Nobody noticed in which 
way they escaped. 


Much excitement was caused in Boston financial circles 
on Friday afternoon by the suspension of the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank of that city. The suspension is said to have 
been caused by the overdrawing of the accounts of a stock 
broker, Theodore C. Weeks, by some reports; by others it 
is cluimed that the president of the bank loaned the money 
without proper security. Directors are surprised as usual. 
The depositors are said to be safe. 


The Scotch steamer Solway was destroyed by a fatal ex- 
plosion on November 16th, near Dublin. A barrelof naphtha 
burst, and the oil ran along the deck and took fire at the galley 
stove. Six persons were enveloped in the flames and burned 
to ashes, and two more deaths have since occurred. The 
bursting of the naphtha was caused by the collision of bar- 
rels during a gale while the steering gear was out of order. 


Sewall C. Strout, an attorney and counsellor at-law, of 
Portland, Me., has brought asuit against seven Bowdoin 
College students for injury done to his son, a freshman, by 
hazing. The. boy’s sight was injured by a piece of coal 
thrown through the window. Ten thousand dollars damage 
is asked from each. Two of the hazers are juniors and two 

sophomores, and all are from Maine. 


There is a good deal of excitement in Germany over the 
Fmperor’s message to the new Reichstag. The Imperial 
speech gave rise to all sorts of rumors last week, including 
even a report that the Emperor had abdicated. A Dr. Schlu- 
ter has been arrested for threatening the life of King Will- 
iam. A revolver with six barrels loaded was found on him. 
It is not known whether he was insane or not. 


Since the horrible catastrophe in Grand Street, this city, 
caused by the fall of a tenement house, the stable-doer princi- 
ple of precaution has been followed, and last week a great 
number of unsafe buildings were reported. The tenants of 
such buildings are served with notices that they must no 
longer remain on the premises. Over seventy buildings were 
thus condemned on a single day last wi ek. 


Nearly the whole congregation at the North Congregational 
church in Lynn, Mase., were badly affected by coal-gas from 
the furnace on a recent Sunday. Two members of the choir 
fell in their places, and a ten-year-old boy was carried from 
the church apparently lifeless, but afterward recovered. 
The sexton became wholly stupefied in attempting to reach 
the outer air, and fell to the floor. 


The military commission appointed to investigate the 
charges of gross misconduct, made against the Ninth Massas- 
chusetts regiment on their visit to Yorktown, have reported 
to Governor Long that the accusations made elsewhere than 
at Richmond are unsubstantiated, but that at Richmond the 
misconduct was disgraceful. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Attorney-General MacVeagh has resigned and President 
Arthur is resigned, is the way an exchange puts it. 

—Mrs. Algernon Sartoris, ne Nellie Grant, has arrived 
from Europe, and is visiting her parents in this city. 

_—The aggregate daily receipts of the Elevated Roads in 
this city vary from $14,000 to $18,000. 

—Judge Tourgee’s famous and successful story, ‘‘ A Fool’s 
Errand,” has failed as a play in Philadelphia; so the reports 
announce. 

—An explosion, supposed to have been dynamite, occurred 
last week on a Scotch steamer near Glasgow. Nine persons 
were killed. 

—Williams College has conferred the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts on Morris K. Jessup, the wealthy banker of 
this city. 

—Edmund Yates says that the famous ‘‘ London Times” 
is ‘‘the worst spelled. and worse printed, paper in London.” 
The average English paper is bad enough. 

—Madame Adelina Patti, the famous soprano, is being 
sued for heavy damages for breaking an engagement with a 
concert manager twenty years ago in Mexico. 

_—The Canadian yacht ‘* Atalanta,” which made the voy- 
age down the Erie canal to take the ‘‘ Queen's Gup” from 
New York yachtsmen, was badly beaten twice. 

~—There are two classes of beings in this city that deserve 
the sympathy of some preventive society or other ; the livery 
horses and pianos. They both get thumped unmercifully, 


| 


—Chief Examiner I{;de. of tie Bureau of citing Build- 
ings, has been rémoved from office for neglect of duty. 
Somebody ought to be removed now for neglect of duty in 
putting such a man into office. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Journal of Chemistry ” intimates that the 
sugar of the future is going to be made of corn, grain or po- 
tatoes. Potato-sugar and string-bean coffee would be an ap- 
propriate combination. 

—The ‘‘ James A. Garfield Oak Society,’’ composed almost 
entirely of Germans, met in Cypress Hills Cemetery re- 
cently and planted an oak in memory of the dead President. 
A procession of 1,200 took part. 

—‘ Wright and Round’s Brass Band News and Musical 
Contest Advertiser” is the name of a Liverpool, England, 


copundrum, What’sin a name?” The alphabet. 

—A little girl in a neighboring city was saying her prayers 
the other evening, and had just finished ‘‘ give us this day 
our daily bread’? when a four-years-old brother exclaimed ; 
‘‘Say cookies, Maimie! Say cookies!” 

—Boston is having her turn at water troubles. There is 
no difficulty about getting plenty of Cochituate, but it is so 
impure that it is dangerous to health. What are total ab- 
stainers to do when Cochituate and Croton play euch tricks ? 

—IHtlenry W. Genet, arelic of the once notorious Tweed 
Ring, was released recently from the penitentiary, having 
completed a sentence of eight months, his fine of $9,604 hay- 
ing been paid by his friends. He was convicted in 1873, but 
escaped, and was absent for five years. 

—Colorado’s cattle raising business this year has been the 
bestin its history. It is estimated that 100,000 beeves have 
been shipped from the State and 35,000 consumed at home; 
the whole worth #4,000.000. The grass is now in excellent 
condition and stock-raisers are everywhere prosperous. 

—John Walter, M.P., of the ‘‘ London Times,” says that 
the United States will have a population of 200,000,000 by 
the close of the next century. If that otber English- 
Canadian prophet, Henry Vennor, only made his prophecies 
for a hundred years in the future he would probably be con- 
tradicted as little as Mr. Walter is. 

—A branch of the Washington elm in old Cambridge, 
thirty feet in length and about one foot in diameter, was 
blown down October 31st. The police placed lanterns around 
it and in the morning workmen were sent to remove it, but 
they found nothing but the lanterns; relic hunters having 
_carried away every scrap of the limb. 

—A Frenchman has leased a large tract of land in South- 
ern Algeria with the intention of converting it into a lion 
and panther preserve. A handsome hotel is to be erected, 
and from this headquarters it is expected that the budding 
Du Chaillus will sally to shoot the lion at so much an hour. 
This is a French story, and cannot, therefore, be true. 

—An enterprising New York man has, it is said, a bee 
farm on the top of his residence, within a few rods of the 
Post Office, and, thougia the bees have to fly to Central Park 
to get at their blossoms, they come straight to their hives 
and know the spot these stand on. The bees are not dis- 
turbed by the street noises, and pay strict attention to their 
business. 

A wealthy and eccentric citizen of Ohio recently took 
seventeen thousand dollars in Government bonds to Wash- 
ington, demanded gold for them, aad deposited the money 
in asafe in his hallway. The next morning five burglars 
blew the safe open and stole the wealthy citizen's horses and 
carriage to carry off the plunder. Moral: keep your safes 
empty and patronize livery stables. 

—The sewer which drains the Philadelphia mint has just 
been cleaned for the purpose of obtaining the particles of 
gold and silver thut are carried from the coining-room. It 
required two days and one night to clean the culvert, which 
resulted in the recovery of metal to the value of $143.85. 
When the drain was cleaned nineteen years ago, gold and 
silver to the value of $21,000 were recovered. Filthy lucre! 

—According to some newspaper statistics, which purport 
to give the estates left by the various American Presidents, 
Washington left $800,000; John Adams, $75,000; Jefferson 
died so poor that bad Congress not bought his library for 
$20,000 there would not have been enough to pay his debts; 
Madison left $150,000; Monroe left nothing. and his rela- 
tions had to bear the cost of his funeral; John Van Buren, 
$400,000; Polk and Taylor, $150,000; Fillmore, $200,000 ; 
Pierce, $50,000 ; Buchanan, $200,000; Lincoln, $75,000 ; and 
Andrew Johnson, £50,000. 

—A boy only eleven years old was playing hide-and-seek 
with some companions in Beaver Falls, Pa., last week, and 
found a capital hiding-place in the corner of a freight car 
standing on a neighboring track, which he immediately 
availed himself of. Suddenly the door was shut, the car was 
as dark as night, and the train began to move. The boy 
cried and screamed to be released, but no one heard him. 
When, after a journey of three days and two nights, the car 
was opened at Chicago, out hopped the bit of human freight. 
The police took care of him, and sent him back in response 
to telegrams from his anxious parents. That boy has had a 
good preparation for a trip through St. Gothard tunnel. 

—The editor of an Italian paper is said recently to have 
received from a fellow-citizen, to whom he had given offense, 
the following letter: ‘‘Sir: I cannot send my seconds to 
such a scoundrel as yourself. Hereby, therefore, I smite 
you. That is the sole object of this letter. It conveys to 
you, on my behalf, a sound slap on either cheek. Be thank- 
ful for my moderation, which has spared you a postal con- 
signment of hearty thwacks with my favorite walking-stick ! 
I remain, etc.” The next morning the editor printed his 
adversary’s letter together with this crushing rejoinder : 
‘Inimitable adversary : In compliance with your request I 
hasten to thank you for having only sent me a couple of 
cuffs instead of a severe thrashing. You have struck me 
in writing. Similarly, I hereby discharge all the six barrels of 
my revolver at your head and kill you by letter. As soon 
as you shall have perused this note, you may consider your- 


newspaper. Now we know the answer to Shakespeare’s 


self a dead man. I salute your corpse with the highest con- 
sideration. Yours, etc.” This method of duelling is nearly 
as harmless and bloodless as the average Virginia ‘‘ affair of 
honor.” 


Correspondence, 


SOME TIMELY THOUGHTS. 

In all the many earnest addresses which have been uttered 
in these days of mourning and of noble eulogy, the seer who 
has gone behind the poor, miserable assassin (who in the 
light of truth is his own worst enemy) and sought for the 
causes of his act as well as for the lessons to be learned for 
the future rooting out of evil in our beloved land trom suck 
an act, has been on a higher, nobler plane than he who has 
used his strength in pouring out the strongest denunciations, 
with the most withering scorn clothed in beautiful language, 
against the wretched man himself. These fearful denuncie- 
tions from the mouths of the leaders and thinkers give rise 
to the practical carrying out of them by the mobs, while the7 
fail in teaching the deepest lessons. 

The high, pure mind, incapable of continued hatred toward 
any poor victim of sin, will, In the midst of a most urgent 
desire that the assassin should suffer al] that the law enacts, 
in the midst of the conviction that he, by law as just, goes to 
his own place, inevitably feel the tender, painful sadness for 
the fallen one who could find any pleasure in doing such & 
dreadful thing; a heart-heavy sadness akin to that of the 
Saviour who, when he wept over Jerusalem and longed in 
infinite tenderness to gather all humanity into his arms to 
share his peace, felt the tremendous weight of the humana 
will when he cried out, ‘‘And ye would not;” a eadness 
which finds its relief oniy in the prayer that the eyes of the 
sinner may be opened, and in the longing desire, which found 
its fulfillment in Him, to die, even. that he might live—might 
live in Him. Onlythe possessor of such a spirit has any ade- 
quate conception of what the human soul is; its possibilities 
its capabilities, and its terrible losses. The fullest realization 
of this momentous fact must inevitably lead its possessor to 
the Cross, to the Being willing to give up all if by that the 
soul can be saved from slavery. The limitations of the 
senses, the realizations of non-falfillment, shadow us here; 
but there is enough light seen, there is enough intimation felt. 
to assure the earnest seeker after truth of this grand but 
overwhelming fact. 

In the light of this great truth, shall we be accused of & 
maudlin sentimentality,i» this aftermath of feeling, if we dare 
to suggest that the silewt prayer for the assassin is a better 
indication of the pure heart than the bitter hatred, which, 
aside from seeing justice done in its own calm way, would 
deliv ht in taking part in all kinds of torture ? 

The possessor of such a heart sees in himself the seeds of 
such sin every time that he loses control of himself in any 
way; and fs not this appalling fact enough to make aay one 
bow down before the awful responsibility of living ? 

Therefore, let the people wait upon the workings of a 
justice worthy of our great nation, but in that hushed still- 
ness, tree from all personal revenge, imbued and saddened 
with the knowledge of whatsin is in its fearful workings, and 
newly filled with the great desire to hasten the kingdom of 
peace and rigkteousness, when there will be no more crime. 

MANTIO BIGELOW. 


*SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


I have, for the third time, seen an inquiry in The Christian 
Union for ‘‘the best system of short-hand writing.” You 
nave directed the applicant to Graham, Munson, or Pitman. 
I write to inform you of a system, entirely unknown to you, 
which combines the excellencies of all these, yet has noae of 
their defects. I have taught it gratuitously to nearly one 
hundred and fifty individuals, among them ewinent clergy- 
men, lawyers and editors. Withoutan exception, they unite 
in praising it for its absolute legibility, simplicity almost in- 
ercdible, and very great speed. It writes the words as they 


occur. It requires nothick and thin strokes. [t requires no 


lines. 

It is the only system yet invented which is absolutely pho- 
nographic. In ten years it has gone around the world, every- 
where displacing all other systems as soon as it gains a foot- 
hold. 

All the courts in Russia and all the courts and all the 
public schools in France are required by law to use and teach 
it to the exclusion of other systems. A system which can, 
with equal tacility, report a Russian or a Frenchman, must, 
ipso facto, be better than Munson, Graham, or Pitman, which 
are really modifications of the same system ; viz., Isaac Pit- 
man’s, of London. It is easily learned in one fortnight, a 
half hour a day; few whotry fail to write it in three months 
at the rate of seventy-five to one hund-ed words’a minate. 
Thereafter a speed of two hundred a minute may be acquired 
in a time longer or shorter, according to practice. 

I have merely this interest in this system: that for thirty 
years I have endeavored to find the best system of short-hand. 
In that time I have learned six systems ; and now that i have 
found the best I want everybody who is intelligent and influ- 
ential enough to diffuse the infogmation to learn it. What 
is this wonderful system? It is Duployé’s Phonographic 
Short-hand. There is no text-book accessible in this coun- 
try. In fact, it is so very simple that one is scarcely needed. 

Respectfully. BENJAMIN MASON. 

520 43p Sr. 


We publish Mr. Mason’s somewhat enthusiastic de- 


scription of the Duplové system, with his address, that | 


any of our readers interested in the matter may get from 
him fuller information. We are bound to add, how- 
ever, that such inquiries as we have been able to make 
do not lead us to recommend this system in preference 
to those in more common use. Presumptively, the 
American methods are the best ones to use in America. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE thank thee, our Father, for that order, established from the 
foundation of the world, by which a!l thy creatures that wing the 


air, or swim the sea, or walk upon the earth, are supplied; and as | 


the wants of man are multitudinous, so thou hast given him 
more apprehension and more knowledge and greater scope. We 
rejoice that while in the very framework of the world thou 
hast provided for thine own, thou hast not left them thus. 
Thou hast by thy providence guided events and ordered them. 
And we rejoice that thou hast done more: that thou hast organ- 
ized in life the household; thou hast put thy Spirit into parents, 
ar.d teught them to love their children in their helplessness, yea, to 
devote themselves, by a perpetual sacrifice of their life in love, to the 
welfare of their little ones, and hast opeted the knowledye of thine 
own nature and the principles of thine own yovernment and ad- 
mi:istration in the experience of every household upon earth. We 
thank thee that thus, from generation to veneration, the helple<s, 
the little ones that have neither knowledge nor faculty, are reared in 
safety, and that so many are brought up in virtue, in truth and in 
piety. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all those who are present 
with us this morning. Give them intimations of life evermore. 
Breathe the sense of thine own self and of thy presence into every 
heart this morning, and sanctify every one that comes into thy 
presence, though feeble, though trembling, though overwhelmed 
with consciousness of imperfection. Grant that every one may feel 
that he is in the presence of the all-atoning and all-loving God, who 
remembers not their transgressions against them, but who sinks 
their sins asa mi'l-stone sinks tothe bottom of the sea; and with 
ardent purposes, in holy consecration, may they rise up and wipe 
out the past from their own memory, and give themselves anew to 
he service of the living God, their Guardian, and their Exceeding 
Great Reward. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless all those who labor in 
word and doctrine amony us, who go forth into the highways, who 
seck out the prisons and the hospitals, who labor among the poor 
and the needy, who teach or who succor. May the Lord prepare 
them to bear about more and more the perfect spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And may it be given to them to help those who are 
around about more by their soul’s shining than by their hands’ 
gifts. 

We pray for our whole land. We pray for the President of the 
United States, that he may have wisdom in the distinguished place to 
which thou hast appointed him, and that he may be upheld by that 
God whom he fears, and whom he has been taught from childhood to 
reverence and obey. May all thatare his counsellors be god- fearing 
men, We pray that thou wilt bless the Congress soon to assemble, 
and all the Leyislatures of the several States. Give them wisdom, 
that they may not listen to the iguoble passions of men, that the 
strifes of passion may die from out of their midst, and that they may 
conceive of things just and honorable. 

We pray forthe nations across the sea, and we beseech of thee 


that the time may come when they shall not live by brutal violence, 


and when ships shall be only messengers of mercy and not the degs 
of war. May the time come when men shall lay down the musket 
and take up the spade. May the time come when there shall be no 
counseling for war, and notrapsto inveigie men. Tothis end we 
pray that thou wilt mightily rise in thy power upon the hearts of the 
poor and ignorant. Give to them that know'edge which shall swell 
them to such dimensions that no shackle shail clasp their wrist, and 
no rod be suffered torule overthem. Give wisdom to the people; 
and from wisdom may ignorance fly; and with ignorance all super- 
stition. 

Grant, we pray thee, that the nations of the earth at last may be- 
vin to inierit their birthrigh’, the long-promised possession. Over- 
turn and overturn, until Mle whose right it is shall come and reign. 

And to thy name sha’! be the praise, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD* 


** Take no thought for your life, what ye sha!) eat; neither for the 

body, what ye shall puton. The life is more than meat, and the 
body is more than raiment. Consider the raveus: for they neither 
sow nor reap; which neither have storehouse nor barn; and God 
feedeth them: how much more are ye better than the fowls? And 
which of you with taking thought can add to his stature one cubit? 
If ye then be not able to do that thing which is least, why take ye 
thought for the rest? Consider the lilies how they grow: they toil 
not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his 
giory was not arrayed like one of these. If then God so clothe the 
grass, which is to-day in the field, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, how much more will he clothe you, O ye of little faith? And 
seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of 
doubtful mind [that is, doubting). For all these things do the na- 
ions of the world seek after: and your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things. But rather seek ye the kingdom of God 
and, as Matthew has it, ** And his righteousness”); and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Fear not, little flock; for itis your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom. Sell that ye have, 
and give alms; provide yourselves bags which wax not old, a treas- 
ure in the heavens that faileth not, vhere no thief approacheth, 
neither moth corrupteth. For where your treasure is, there wil! 
your heart be also. Let your loins be girded about and your lights 
burning.” —LUuKE xii., 22-40. 


rTN\HIS passage is to be construed from the Gospel 

standpoint, and is a declaration with reference to 
lives that are in the “true order of things, and are put 
on the right plane: life here with reference to life 
there ; and life here in the development of those divine 
and spiritual eleme: ts which fit us for the ends, the 
occupations and the enjoyments of heaven. To him 
who lives in that way comes the word, ‘‘ Give yourself 
no anxiety as to anything else in the order of nature, 
or in the order of providence and grace.” If you are 
aiming toward those things, you will find that all other 
things will come easy. Two-thirds of the failures in 
ife result from the want of moral sense, and the other 


*SunDAay Mornine, November 13, 1881. Lesson: Luke xii., 22- 
40. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 128, 644, 619. Reported 
expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


| third result mostly from the predominance of: passion. 


The world is full of failures on every side. And what 
a commentary it is upon the wisdom of commerce that 
more than ninety per cent. of the men who go into 
business fail once in their life! Suppose that out of 
every hundred wagons that are built only ten should 
stand! Suppose that only ten wagons out of a hun- 
dred could be used without breaking down at once, or 
almost at once! Who would employ a wagou-maker 


that made such wagons? Some put the estimate of 


|fuilures as high as ninety-seven per cent. Suppose 


that a doctor lost over ninety per cent. of his patients, 
who would send for him? And yet, here is commerce, 
proud, haughty, beating restlessly against the barriers 
of religion ;-and statistics show that, on an average, 
less than ninety per cent. succeed primarily. They 
may ultimately pick up and go on again; but ong in 
their life they stumble and fall. Is business therefore 
so unnatural; is it so intolerably burdensome and 
hard? There can be uo difficulty in knowing why it 
is. We shall have occasion perhaps a little more at 
large to show the reason of it. 

This life is preparatory to another. This life and 
the other are to be taken together. They are in sub- 
lime unity. This is visible; and for certain wise ends 
man is to develop given qualities in the body and in 
the flesh, under the physical laws of the globe. In that 
school and under that tuition he is supposed to advance 
to a position in which he can pass into the spirit land, 
and there, with enlarged being and opportunity, live 
again, and live more nobly. 

A life without this foresight is worse than a rifle 
without any bead on the fore-part of the barrel. The 
qualities required for the heavenly life are those 
which will give pleasure and prosperity. If not in in- 
ordinate, enlarged measure, yet in a humble way it 
will give prosperity with calmness and sweetness of 
experience. 

What is that which every man is seeking in this life? 
Happiness. It is for this that men seek to make 
money. They make the money, but do not get the 
happiness. It is for happinessthat men seek influence 
and position. They get the position, but they do not 
get the happiness. Men are perpetually seeking enjoy- 
ment; and yet every poet wails in sonnets on the ret- 
rospect of old age. The perpetual testimony of per- 
sons who are sitting in vales of sorrow is that the 
fruit is bitter, and that success does not bring what 
they anticipated it would bring. Yet, here are the 
declarations of Christ in the New Testament, that 
where a man seeks, as his great aim, life eternal, glory 
and honor and immortality, by a wise obedience to 
the spiritual laws of God, while he is in*this world he 
shall be without anxiety, without corroding care, with- 
out fear, without that excitement which takes away 
all bliss. : 

Men, therefore, are to regulate and ‘imit their lives 
bere in subordination to the great after-life; and all 
reasonable exertion is to be made in spite of the grass 
figure, the lily figure and the bird figure. Men are to 
put forth all proper energy in planning, in industry, 
and in appropriate enterprise ; and then, under sub- 
mission to the over-ruling will of God, they are to 
study contentment and cheerfulness and happiness. I 
do not care what.a man’s feelings are; he is bound to 
be a happy man if he follows the law. He is ina 
poisoned atmosphere, he is in trying circumstances, and 
he is overworked; nevertheless, he is bound so to con- 
duct his business as that he shall be serene, cheerful and 
trustful. In short, superior happiness is the law 
of life, according to the highest conception of human 
experience. Men in their vocation, however honorable 
it may be, come short of the grand model and genius 
of human life if they do not so follow it that men see 
that they are sweetly content and serenely happy. 

With this general exposition I remark that this is 
not a plea for indolence. The consideration that 
should make men depend for their live!:ihood on chance 
has been tried in Italy. One of the anexpected and 
unintended results ofthe over-estimate of charity which 
was preached by the Catholic church, and of that way 
of relieving men, largely turned the under populatior 
of Italy into beggars: Indeed, beggary was made 
honorabl@ by being organized into « brotherhood; and 
men dressed meanly and wandered bare-foot, in the 
coarsest garments, begging from door to door for 
their own livelihood and for that of others. They 
struck right across the nerve of enterprise; and the 
result was that they were almost disfranchised from 
human life. Universal beggary in Italy has been the 
curse of that country, and the restoring influence of 
enterprise is one element of the Gospel there. A man 
who is going to take bis chance with the vegetables 
and more highly endowed lower animals, reducing him- 
self to the level of these things, becomes demoralized ; 
and any system which tolerates such men, and to a 
large extent relieves them, commits a serious error. 
It is a hazardous thing to step between misconduct 
and penalty in this life; and where any bedy of men 
or any nation so live they are sure to work out such 


results as that the disaster will be made to appear be. 
yond all controversy. 

There is no question that the New Testament is jp 
favor of enterprise, industry, the wise application of 
all the faculties that God has given us, and the jm. 
provement of whatever opportunities are open to 
those faculties—only there is this limit: you must go 
conduct yourself as that there shall be a kingdom of 
happiness inside of you. A man that comes short of 
that is not fulfilling his duty. 

I exclude in the further discussion of this sabject of 
painful anxiety two sorts of men ; first, those who are 
constitutionally inert. There are some men whose 
ne:ves seem to be wrapped up with such masses of 
flesh, or with so many wrappers, that nothing dis. 
turbs them. They are abdominal in temperament, 
They are serenely quiet because they are serenely 
stupid. If they go anywhere they move slowly, 
They act slowly. They think slowly. They digest 
slowly. They sleep slowly. It takes a great many 
more hours to go up to a certain height in them than 
in others. I exclude them because theirs is a case for 
the doctors, and not for the minister. 

The second class are those who are actually-in a 
morbid or diseased condition, whether from heredj- 
tary tendencies developed in them or from other rea- 


sons. There are persons who are ina state of mind. 


that is just this side of insanity ; and there is no more 
use in reasoning with them than there would be in 
reasoning with crazy people in a lunatic asylum, and 
attempting to teach them logic. 

Those, then, who, on the one side, are morbidly 
sensitive, and suffer, not from the conduct of their 
affairs but from organic lesion, I may say, and _ those 
whogre so constituted as to be absolutely insensitive 
to excitement, with no more nerves apparently than a_ 
batch of bread in a trough—these I exclude; but, 
taking the great average of mankind, I remark, first, 
that men who do not have the counterpoise of an 
inner heavenly life can hardly escape rasping anxicty. 
This was in the mind of the Apostle when he said, 
‘Seek ye first (that is, seek as chiefest and. highest) 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” It is 
living heavenward in thi3 life. It is not simply re- 
ward in the life that is to come. It is that element 
which is provided to temper tne heat and anxiety of 
this world. 

If a man has to conduct business, just in proportion 
as it is comprehensive, exacting und irritating he 
needs this higher atmosphere day by day above his 
head. ‘The very men who tell you that they would be 
glad to be religious, but that they have no time, are the 
men who should make time by having this superiority 
in their life. And there is no man who can economize 
time so well, who can put forth so much exertion 
without extreme fatigue or with such equipoise and 
judgment, or wh9 can so easily put down those appetites 
and passions which overthrow his prosperity and em- 


broil him with other men, as that man who, day by. 


day, and hour by hour, finds a counterpoise in the in- 
visible life. The invisible life is as necessary for our 
life here as the visible life itself is. It is grander, it 
is serener than the work-a-day life; but it is just as 
necessary for that life a8 matter and the conflicts of 
interests in society are. No man can expect this rest 
fiom care, and this perfect tranquility—-which consists 
in taking no thought, no anxiety, no fret, no worry 
about to-morrow, or what he shall do, or what he 
shall eat, or what he shall drink, or wherewithal he 
shall be clothed—no man can expect relief from the 
universal assailants of human tranquillity if he violates 
the great moral law of his being, the great moral law 
of society, and the great moral law of the invisi'le 
realm above him, by being selfish, and avaricious, and 
greedy. That is to say, no man can pursue the ends 
of life under the domination of the appetites and 
passions, and escape from all those anxieties which 
rush in upon human life, as wolves rush in upon flocks 
of sheep. 

Well, that, of course, cuts off thousands and tens of 
thousands of those who, by reason of their member- 
ship in churches, are accounted as Christians ; for how 
much selfishness, pure and unadulterated, goes into 
the instrumentalities of almost every life! How much 
there is of avarice! In other words, what an inordi- 
nate estimate there is of the value of property! How 
do men, seeking it, put it above truth, above fidelity, 
above honor, and above purity! How do men sacri- 
fice everything within the safety of law for the sake of 
that conspicuity, that power and those satisfactions 
which are supposed to reside in riches! Ido not di- 
minish the.value*of riches in any whit; I appreciate, 
not as he does, but in my own measure, the whole pur- 
pose of God in conferring them upon men; I have the 
conviction that riches, or the seeking of them, is one 
of the most important departments in the divine moral 
government for the education of the human mind; but 
where a man makes money, and it is the end of his 
life, and he becomes selfish and proud, and it works 
with his lower nature, there will be rust upon every 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


tool that he touches. There will be poison in every 
element which he consumes. He will be tempest- 
tossed and not comforted, subject to forces outside of 
himself, subject to suspicion on every side, subject to 
watching and greediness, subject to rasping. You 
cannot fulfill, or have fulfilled in you, the promise of 
God, unless you are living as I have tlready urged you 
to live, by building your character for the eternal 
sphere. Everything that is inconsistent with that in 
your business must give way. a 

I go further. This mixing of men’s conduct with a 
sinful use of energies, appetites and passions is un- 
wholesome. There is no use in trying to extirpate the 
passions. If a man has a fiery steed in his stable, 
there is no earthly use in his trying to whip out of him 
his temper and his intolerable energy. Put the har- 
ness on him, put him to heavy work, diminish his 
oats and increase his labor, and you will work it out 
of him. Put these untempered and unmanageable 
tendencies in him to right uses, and they will work 
out the appropriate results of energy. 

I would not take away from men ambition. A wet 
sheet of paper and an unambitious man are alike good 
for nothing. I would give men more ambition. I 
would not take away from a man, in @ proper sense, 
self-respect—the consciousness of his own being and 
relations. J would give him more of it. I see that 
the want of it is a stumbling-block in life. Men have 
not enough self-respect. I would not take away from 
a man the love of approbation. I would use all the 
‘good that is inherent in the brains of men for the 
production of social and moral results, not leading 
them to seek their own ends, but making them instru- 
ments for carrying up the reason, the moral sense, 
and all the sweet affections of human life, and giving 
to them thrust and power. . 

No man can gain this contentment and quiet from 
the cares and burdens of life who overtasks himself. 
. This may be done sometimes by the necessity of fate, 
as the saying is. The slave could not helpit. The 
whip—not his volition—measured his industry. I am 
not now speaking of extreme cases, where a man is 
made to be a part of a machine, and where the weak 
go to the wall, and fail, as is the case more and more 
in human society throughout every large city: I am 
speaking of the energetic and the enterprising, who, 
in laying out their business, are very apt to be greedy. 
They want to do more than they ought todo. They 
want to do more than their faculties are competent to 
do. Therefore they bring to bear upon themselves an‘ac- 
cumulation of care and complexity of business under 
which they are not simply burdened, but are burned 
and rasped. This frequently takes place in legitimate 
business which is altogether in disproportion to a 
‘man’s capacity. There are some men who are large 
enough to sell cakes and fish-hooks in a little corner 
street path, and would do very well there, and would 
make enough to get theirliving on; but, no, they as- 
pire to a larger business; and a larger business over- 
taxes them; and, like an engine that is run far beyond 
its capacity, they soon wear out. Itis the old fable 
over again: A snail, on one occasion, found an empty 
lobster’s shell on the ocean’s beach, and thought, How 
magnificent a house! and crept into it, and froze to 
- death the first night. There are multitudes of men 
who creep out of shells that are just large enough for 
them, and into shells that are a world too large for 
them, and they perish. 

One tool cannot do the work of another tool. Men, 
relative to vocations, are very much like tools. There 
"are multitudes of men who are abundantly competent 
to make their own life prosperous and that of their 
family respectable ; but it is not this that they are 
aiming at. Their object is not to carry godliness in 
themselves nor a reasonable contentment into the 
prosperity of their families. They have ambition of 
wealth. They want more money than A or B has. 
They then want more-money than the rich men in the 
circle above them have. When they have got that, 
they want to go one step higher and get still more 
money. They seek, not their own highest welfare, nor 
that of their children, nor that of society, but Mam- 
mon; and they give their days and nights to the accu- 
mulation of property which is absolutely useless in 
their hands; and the only consolation the world has in 
regard to them is that they will die by and by, and their 
money will be scattered. 

Now, under such circumstances, how can a man 
safely enter into the realm of carking care and anxiety? 
He may think that if he asks God to fulfill his promises 
toward him God will answer his prayer; but God 
never sees a man deliberately break a natural law, and 
then mends it for his particular benefit. If you violate 
moral laws, which are natural laws, you take the 
penalty of the violation of moral laws. | 

Again: the highest moral inspiration, other things 
being equal, produces the best working forces. The 
men who have been the most successful in political 
life have not been cunning fellows. If it were 
a thing proper to be done, I should like to read 


the names of all the men whom I have known in the 
thirty-four years that I have been here, in the City of 
New York, in the City 6f Brooklyn, and in the Nation, 
who sought advancement without the least reference 
to moral quality. There has been an almost universal 
slaughter of them. The names that were in every 
mouth when I came here the very grave-yards have 
forgotten. The men who were pulling, pushing, super- 
seding and undermining each other; the men who 
were vulpine; the men who were seeking to accom- 
plish their ends by violence, by chicane, by deceit and 
by bribery, have perished, as generations of such men 
perished before them, and as generations will perish 
after them. 

The great public men who have come to the culmina- 
tion of their life, and have failed, have failed more 
largely than for any other reason because in seeking 
the final ends of their ambition they have been defi- 
cient in deep, strong, moral impulse. I aver that the 
man whose wisdom is from above, pure, peaceable, 
full of good friits; the man who is faithful; the man 
who reveres God and loves men; the man who will 
not violate any of the great canons of the Gospel—that 
that man has a better judgment, a surer road, less vex- 
ation and more success than any other man. 

I remark, once more, that in attempting to lay out 
their lives even Christian men, young men of Christian 


‘parents very seldom take the Bible us their stand- 


ard, but almost always take socicty for their model. 
They do not say to themselves, ‘‘The great end of this 
life is the life tocome,” nor do they adopt that sublime 
answer of the Catechism, ‘‘ The chief end of man is to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever,” than which noth- 
ing could be briefer and nothing could be grander. 
They do not bring their children up to that ideal. 
That is not the subject of their conversation at th 
table. It is not the inspiration which they give to 
their sons. They do not say, ‘‘My son, yourself first, 
and your prosperity afterwards ”’—that is, most parents 
do not. There are some whodo. I bear witness to 
the fidelity of that venerable man, my father, and of 
my mother, in this respect. I never heard, in all my 
childhood life, nor in all my adult life, one single syl- 
lable from their lips which conveyed to me the idea that 
there was any thing worth living for except the service 
of God and my own immortality. Anything in the 
nature of commendation of money-getting, place. get- 
ting, praise-getting, or power-getting, I never heard 
in my father’s family, and it has been a blessing to me 
all the days of my life. It has been a source of what- 
ever good there has been in the disinterestedness of my 
ministry. I got it from my father, as he got it from 
the Word of God. 

I remember very we]l when my dear mother, who 
reared me, though she did not give me birth, was 
anxious for many things, and spoke to my father at 
the table one morning of their poverty and their neces- 
sities; upon which he, who was sipping his coffee, 
stopped and set down his cup, and with gleaming eyes, 
said: ‘‘My dear, I have trusted God for forty years, 
and he has never betrayed me, and 1am not going to 
begin to distrust Him to-day.” I recollect it. Iwasa 
little shaver, with my head just above the leaf of the 
table; and the idea that one is to live near to God, and 
in the trust of God, while he puts forth every exertion 
of his own, sunk down deep into my heart and became 
a helm to me in life. 

Do pareuts bring up their children so now-a days? 
Is that the result of teaching in the school and in the 
family? Is that the ideal which a Christian parent has 
for his child? Are children taught to subordinate all 
their powers for that sake? No. We see successful 
men; we read how they get up; and we look into the 
affairs of life, and take our standards and models far 
down. 

I remark that, in a general way, it may be said that 
persons who are borne down by care, and have no real 
enjoyment in their vocations in life, are suffering the 
penalty of a violation of God’s laws. You have no 
right to be unhappy. ‘‘I would have you,” saith the 
Apostle, ‘‘ without carefulness ;” that is, not without 
care in one sense—that of application to and the proper 
performance of duty with vigilance, but without care 
that grinds and hurts. This is the fruit of a true trust 
in God. The fulfillment of your duties according to 
the measure of your strength and understanding 
wherever God may put you, and then such ‘a trust in 
God as discharges you from all annoyances, pain and 
suffering—these things are incumbent upon you. If 
you have annoyance, pain and suffering, it is because 
you have left the way of the Lord; it is because you 
are standing on another foundation; it is because you 
are not trusting God in the fulfillment of your duty 
according to the tenor of the doctrine of the New 
Testament ; for I declare to you that happiness, not as 
an end, but as an exhibition of rectitude, is the law of 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

If I were to write over the portal of this church one 
single word, it would combine the various texts that seem 
to look to this denomination or to that; I think I could 


put the whole substance of the matter in one single 
word repeated—“ Rejoice, and again I say rejoice.” 
It is a part of the genius of Christianity, over against 
the idea of the ascetic, whether in practice or in doc- 
trine. We are not greatly in danger of asceticism 
in the way of bodily volition, but there is a prayer- 
meeting asceticism; there is a crecd asceticism ; there 
is an ascetic way of developing Christian character. 

The sign and token of a true conversion is joy, 
which is the second inember of the immertal declara- 
tion of Christian principles as contained in the 5th of 
Galatians, in which it is said, ‘*The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy,” ete. Why, it is coming back to love. 
It is coming back to such a relative predominance of 
the higher nature of man that the spiritual faculties 
are uttering their voice, and giving out their influence. 
All harsh, cacophonous scunds come from the base of 
the brain; and when, by the power of the Spirit of 
God, a man’s understanding, and conscience, and hope, 
and faith, and love are enlightened, all the tones up 
through are swect and melodious, and should be har- 
monious. 

Therefore those men who teach that it is an awful 
thing for a man to be converted make a mistake. It 
is an awful thing for a man to have a heart that is all 
the time sinning against God. Do you know what the 
real inward effect of thatis? Men are taught to go 
around always thinking, ‘‘Oh how imperfect I am! 
Oh Iam such asinner!” It used to be thought nee- 
essary that a man should all the time dwell upon his. 
sins, that he should all the time be owning up his trans- 
gressions, in order to produce the impression that a 
man who was converted was all the time sepulechral. 
What if a man, with health slightly deranged, should 
devote himself to his stomach all the day? What sort 
of acompanion would he be? What kind of a business 
man would he be? What does a sensible man do if 
there isa momentary pain Which indicates that he is 
stepping a little too far? He remembers it, and takes 
care next time; but he does not go around moping 
about it. 

My God is a great-hearted God ; my God is one that 
remembers our frame, and knows that we are but dust. 
What sort of a father would that be in the family who 
did not treat a boy like a boy, a child as a child, and 
wait on his imperfections with gentle chastisements in 
love, and with all encouragement and hope, and se 
bring him up into manliness? My God is ten million 
times tenderer, larger-hearted, and sweeter in disposi- 
tion for man’s sake than any earthly father for the 
sake of his children. He will not let men go into sin: 
and with one hand he chastises them that with the 
other he may rescue them. You are children of a liv- 
ing God and a loving God, who means all mercies 
here and all blessings throughout eternity; and why 
are you like bulrushes? Why do you go mourning all 
your days? Why do you sneak through life without 
awitness? You slander the heart of the Saviour when 
you are not cheerful and joyful where other men are 
sad and despondent. If you want to bear witness to 
grace, see that where other men go down you stand 
up. Youare sick. There is the time for you to flame 
out with perfect Christian experience. You are poor. 
That is the time for you to stand up as a witness for 
Jesus Christ. You are disappointed in your ambition 
That is the time for you to show that you are a man. 
Any man can go on when everything pushes him, 
and he is prosperous. Any horse can carry a wagon 
down hill, though it takes a strong one to draw it up 
hill. But suppose your name is gone? Suppose you 
are the subject of persecution? Suppose men spite- 
fully use you? Suppose they try to injure your prop- 
erty and your family? Then is the time for you to 
stand up luminous and joyful, and surprise men, so 
that they shall say, ‘‘ What ails that man? He is the 
happiest man on the street, in the midst of all his 
trouble; what ails him?” and so that the reply shall 
be, ‘‘ He has Christ in him, the hope of glory; that is 
what ails him.” 

I do not think that care deserves any name, nor any- 
thing else but denunciation ; and I hold that if you are 
living right in this world, if your aims are for the life 
to come, if you carry with you an ever-present con- 
sciousness of God, if you are willing, according to the 
measure of your power, to conform to the great moral 
principles of God, he will give you cheerfulness and 
happiness ; he will not merely give them to you, he 
will make them obligatory; and he will say to you, 
‘* Rejoice, and again I say rejoice, in the Lord.” 

Aid joy with all its fruits, joy with all its triumphs. 
joy in single measure and joy in harmony, should wait 
onthe movement of the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ from the hour that men leave the shores of 
sin and death until they touch the streams of life 
that flow from the throne of God into the ecernal 
world. 

Quicken, then, your faith; look up; look beyond 
the cloud; look to God; rejoice in the Lord; be at 
rest; andso testify that you have passed through death 
to life. 
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By the Hon. M. F. Forcs, Jastice of the 
Superior Court, Cincinnati; late trigadier-. 
General and Byt. Maj.-Gen’) U. 8. V., com- 
manding First Division, 17th Corps; in 
1862, Lieut-Colonel of the 20tb Ohio, com- 
manding the regimentat Shiloh; Treasurer 
of the Society of the Army of Tennessec. 
1 vol., 12mo. With maps, $1. 

**It is not too mnch toray that General Force has 
compressed into his little volume of 191 pages more 
of the details of the campaigns of whic he treata 


than are contained in ts other volume of war his- 
tory yetissued. His atyle pladn and condensed.” 


a both Union and Confederate, which he has 
studied with care.”—Cincinnati Daily 
azette 


The Peninsula. 

By ALEXANDER 8. Wess, LL.D., President 
of the College of the City of New York; 
Assistant Chief of Artillery, Army of the 
Potomac, 1861-62; General Commanding 
2d Div., 2d Corps; Chief of Staff, Army 
of the Potomac, etc. 

The history of McCle/lan’s Peninsula Cam- 
paign, from his appointment tothe end of the 

Seven Days’ Fight. . 


Iv. 


The Army Under Pope. 

By Joun C. Rores, Esq., Member of the Mil- 
itary Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, etc. 
From the appointment of Pope to command 

the Army of Virginia to the appointment of 

McClellan to the general command in Sep- 

tember, 1862. 

Each 1 vol., 12mo, with Maps. Priee, $1. 


* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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CENTURY 
(Scribner’s Monthly) 


FOR DECEMBER. 


The November number of the CENTURY 
MAGAZINE —the first under the new name— 
was pronounced by the ** Providence Journal ” 
‘‘the most brilliant and striking, as it is the 
largest and most sumptuous, of anything vet 
known in American or a periodical 
literature;"and this is one of many similar 
cordial expressions. In features of strong 
popular interest the December issue fully 
equals it. It contains: 

Firat chapters of 
W. D. HOWELLS'S SERIAL NOVEL, 

A Modern Instance, 
a story dealing with characteristics of Ameri- 
can life. The 
. 
Through One Administration,’ by 
MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BUR- 


author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” ‘A Fair 
Barbarian,” etc. Mrs. Burnett’s long resi- 
deuce in Washington has peculiarly fitted her 
for writing this novel of social and political 
life at the Capital. 

Portraits of. and papers regarding, the late 

PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

A FullePage Portrait, engraved by 
Cole from a photograph by Sarony,—proba- 
bly the best picture of President Garfield yet 
published. 

Garfield at Sixteen, engraved by Kruell 
from a daguerreotype in possession of the 
family. 

‘+ Characteristics of President Gar- 
field,’? asketch of his prominent traits of 
character, with reminiscences of a twemty- 
yeura’ friendship, by B. V. Smalley. 

The Story of His Illness. told by the 
y+hysician in charge. The contribution from 
DR. BLIS3 the first untechnical 
account of the progress of tne case. The 
paper coutaina some striking anecdotes and 
reminiscences not before priuted. 

‘* Strangulatus Pro Republica.’? A 
fac-simile reproduction of the ubove words 
written by President Garfield during his 
illness ; furnished for publication by Colonel 
Rockwell. 

The number also contains a frontispiece 


portrait of 
. J. G. HOLLAND, 
late Editor-in-chief of this magazine, with a 
sketch of his life and works by his friend Dr. 
Edward Eggleston; an account of the 
memorial meeting held at Springfield ip 
memory of Dr. Frotland, with the address 
there made ; an autographic reproduction of 
his poem, ‘‘ Two Homes ;” poems in his mem- 
ory by ** H. H.,” E. C. Stedman, and Wasb- 
ington Gladden, and his lest editorial in 
‘*Topies of the Time.” 
An authorized sketch of the literary life of 
Robert Browning 
previous to his marriage, inciudiug portraits 
of Browning in 1859 und in 1879, the latter a 
full-page picture beautifully engraved by 
dole. 


A Life-Mask of Lincoln, 

made just befure his first nomination to the 
presideney, and reproduced for the first time, 
making a full-page original portrait of Lin- 
coln’s face. Also an interesting paper telling 
how the mask came to be made. Among 
ether illustrated articles are: A thrilling ac- 
eount of 

“A CRUISE IN A PILOT-BOAT,” 

By 3. G. W. BENJAMIN, 

with twelve illustrations by M. J. Burns. 
“THE AMERICAN STUDENT at the 

BY KICHARD WHITEIN 
with fourteen iliustrauons by Vanderhoof, 
Bacon, Frank Fowler, St. John Harper, and 
others. 

A COLONIAL MONASTERY " (THE DUNKERS), 
with twelve illustrations by Pennell and 
Poore. 

“THE HIEROGLYPHS OF CENTRAL AMERICA,” 
By Epwarp 8. Ho.upen, fully illustrated. 

Also, unillustrated: a story of wide public 
interest, entitled, ‘Mr. Jack’s Promotion ;”’ 
‘*New Reads to a Trade,” by Charles Bar- 
nard;” ‘** Buchanan’s Loyalty,” by Horatio 
King. Poems by Edith M. Thomas, Emma 
Lazarus, Robert U. Johnsob, and others, 

Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. A year’s 
subscription, with the large photograph por- 
ge ot Dr. Holland (size, mounted, 21x27), 
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Tne November number can be supplied to 
those who wish to begin with the new yolume 
(securing the opening chapters of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’snovel). Book-sellers and news-dealers, 
everywhere, receive subscriptions; or, re- 
mittance may be made by postal order, draft, 
check, or registered letter to the publishers. 

Tug CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New-York Ciry, N. Y. 


The Best Holiday Present! 
THE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE PART OF 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


_ CONTAINING 
Four Splendid Colored Supplements, 
Ineluding acharming and highly interesting picture, 
an beauti/uc Jor Ladies, entitied 
<“MARRIED,”’’ 

A Companion Picture to ** The Engaged Ring.’’ 
A Col red Double Paris Fashion Junorama. 
An Immense Colored Sheet af 4 esigns 
Jor Em . Also 
FOUR EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS 
OF COMPLETE CHRISTMAS STORILs, NEW 
MUSIC, GAMES, FASHIONS, &c. 


Compsicing altogether Eight Supplements and 
Two Parts, of 144 


of 144 large pages, with numerous 
illustrations, forming one of the MOST INTEREST- 
ING and ATTRACTIVE OLIDAY NUMBERS, for 


LADIES, ever issued. 

Price of the Doubie Port, including all the Supple- 
ments, 70 cents, t-pai i, or double that of ordina- 
ry, Monthiy Parts, SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND 

EWS DEALERS. 


The International News Company, 31 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Subgeriptions received fer all Fereign Publications. 


BEAUX-ARTS,” 


A CHOICE BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


OF 


Bryant, 
Emerson, 
Longfellow, 


Homes and Haunts 
OU 


CONSISTING OF BIOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF 


TS: 


Whittier, 
Holmes, and 
Lowell. 


By R. H STODDARD, F. B. SANBORN, and H. N. POWERS. 


With Portraits and numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood in the 
best manner. 


The Portraits of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes, are from Drawings by WyaTrT 
EaTon, and the Views, from drawings or sketches by R. Swain Girrorp, HoMER MARTIN, FRANCIS 
Laturor, R. Riorpan, G. M. Waite, C. A. VANDERHOOF, A. R. Wavup, and APPLETON Brown. 


Exquisitely printed on toned paper. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt, price $5. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid,to any address in the United States, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1.3 & 35 Bond Street, New York. 


The Boston Transcript says of E. P. Roe’s 

Novels: 

‘* The most popular writer in America 
to-day of what might be termed religious 
fiction is, without doubt, Rev. E. P. Roe. 
His books are, simply as stories, intensely 
interesting; they are natural, they are 
clean and healthy,and they carry with 
them a strong moral influence. 


The New Volume (20th Thousand) : 
“Without a Home.” 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 


Barriers Burned Awny, in its 36th thousand. 
What Can She Do ¢ in its 24th thousand. 


Opening of a Chestnut Barr, in its 37th thou- 
sand. 


From Jest to Earnest, in its 32d thousand. 
Near to Nature’s Heart, in its 29th thonsand. 


A Knight of the X1Xth Century,, in its 28th 
thousand, 


A Face Hlumined, in its 26th thousand. 
A Day of Fate (Latest) in its 28th thousand. 


Each 1 Vol., 12mo, in anew atyle of binding, per 
vol., $1.50. 


More than 250,000 volumes of Mr. Roe’s Novels have 
now been sold. 


DO. D, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE AUTHOR 


The American Edition of 


MOTHER GOOSE 


Or, Old Nursery Rhymes, 


ILLLUSTRATED BY 


KATE GREENAWAY. 


PRINTED LN COLORS 
CEO. ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


New York. 


NEW 8. §. CARDS. 
Baskets of Flowers. 


Most beantifui original designs, with a combina- 
tion of flowers in baskets, and texts. 12 cards, 12 
texts. 25 cta. 


Words of Joy. 


Elegantly printed, from original water-color de- 
signs, with carefully selected texts. Six designs. 
12 cards, with uifferent texts. 25 cts. 


Floral Texts, No. I. 


Intended to meet the demand for a nice card ata 
low price. Six designs. 24 cards, 24 texts. 25 cts. 


Floral Texts, No. 2. 


A packet that cannot fail to prove satisfactory ; 
withsix designs. 36 cards, different texts. 25 cts. 


Floral Texts, No. 3. 


A packet of cheap Cards, but good ones. * 45 
cards, and 45 texts. 25 cta. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


150 Nassau St, N. Y., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
75 State St., Rochester, 50 Madison St., 


Chicago, 757 Murket St., San Francisco. 


THE FATE OF MADAME LA TOUR, 


A STORY OF GREAT SALT LAKE. By Mrs. A. G. 
Pappock. Cloth. 81. Sold everywhere. 


‘*Intensely interesting and even fascinating. 
(Christian lutelligencer. 

** We wish every cultivated woman in the nation 
could read the book.’’—{Chicayo Inter- an. 

‘** From vague statements the sympathy of the 
reader is transferred to personal examples, his in- 
terest is enlisted in personal character, and he real- 
izes vividly the cruelty and oppression that spares 
neither axe norsex. But it must not be cousidered a 
book of horrors. Flashes of quaint humor, bright 
pictures of mining life, and some delightful zlimpses 
of nob-e character render the novei pleasant reading. 
—[{Jewish Advocate. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


There are aree thousand eight hundred 


and sixty-five different books on our Cata- 
alogue. Their titles alone would occupy 
the whole of this paper. We cannot pre- 
tend to enumerate them here. Our spa- 
cious parlors are open for the accommoda- 
tion of Book Buyers, who are invited to 
come and examine at their leisure such 


volumes as may interest them. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


11 EAST 17th STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


New Hymn and Tune Books, 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


4 JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Musica! Editor 
of ** Songs for the Sanctuary.” assisted by the Rev. 
J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


EVANGELICAL HY 


By the Rev. CHAS. CUTHBEKT HALL, Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and 
Prof. S. LASAR, Editor of the ** Hymnary.” 

Correspondence solicited. Returnable examina- 
tion copies sent to Pastors or Committees. Speci- 
mnen pagea free to any applicant. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, New York. 


WHAT ABOUT FRED? 


Encyclopeedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers, 


J. M. STODDART & CO,, 


Publishers, 


727 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia. | 


** Harper's Magazine is a standing miracle. 
—VanitTyY Farr, London, Oct, 16, 1881. 


Harper's Magazine for 1882. 


‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,” established in 1850, 
and now in its thirty-second year, begins its 
sixty-fourth volume with the December Num- 
ber. The oldest of American magazines, it is 
also the most vigorous—** The Giant of the 
Monthlies,” as it has been truly styled—fresh- 
er and fuller of promise to the second genera- 
tion of its readers than it was to the first. It 
is to-day, as it has been from its establish- 
ment, the most popular magazine in the 
world. Not only in its American circulation | 
larger than that of any other magazine, but 
its edition in London exceeds during its first 
year that of any English periodical of the 
same class. 

In its illustrations Harper's Magazine takes 
a conspicuous position. In this department, 
as in that of literature. ite progress has been 
a steady though rapid development, carefully 
avoiding sensational novelty and ececutricity. 

The forthcoming Numbers for 1882 will far 
surpass those of any previous yeur. In the 
February Numbers—following Mr. Harpy's 
‘* A Laodicean ’’—will be begun a short serial 
novelette, entitled ‘* Prudence” —a story of- 
Esthetic London—by Mrs. LILu il- 
lustrated by Du MAaURIER; and, upon its con- 
clusion, will be begun ascrial novel by WILL- 
IAM BLACK, entitled The Bells of Shan- 
don ’’—the seene being laid in Ireland—illus- 
trated by SMALL. : 

‘Artists’ Sketches in Holland,” by 
H. Boueuton and E. A. ABBEY, are nearly 
ready fur publication. Other important en- 
terprises have been undertaken by writers 
and artists; among these are ‘Vistas in 
Spain ’’—four or five papers by GEorGE Par- 
SONS LATHROP, illustrated by KEINHART; 
three illustrated papers on Mexico, by WILL- 
1aM H. Bisnop; ** The Wild Welsh Coast,” 
by WIRT SIKEs. illustrated by FENN; * Yar- 
mouth and its Fisherics,’’ by W. H. RrpErne, 
illustrated by FENN; beautifully Ulustrated 
papers by HAMILTON Gipson: 
‘*Humors of the Blue Grass Kegion,” by the 
Hon. HENRY WATTERSON, illustrated: ‘* The’ 
German Diet,”’ with portiaits, by Prof. HER- 
BERT TuTTLB; “French Political Leaders,” 
by ANNA BowMAN BLAKE, illustrated by 
HART; Higtland Folk.” by 
IAM BLACK, illustrated by ABBEY. Sketches 
of the most cminent members of the British 
Parliament, by Henry W. Lucy, with por- 
traits; two papers, giving a bistory of the 
Romanoff Dynasty, by H. SUTHERLAND Ep- 
WARDS, With portraits; ‘‘Sketches of the 
Tham. s,” by HaTTON, illustrated by 
ABBEY; Biarritz.”’ by Mrs. JOHN LILLIE, 
illustrated by ABBEY; King Cual’s High- 
way "—describing the coal-barge transporta- 
tion from Pittsburgh to New Orleans—by G. F. 
MULLER, illustrated by J W. ALEXANDER; 
‘Salt Lake City,” by ERNEsT INGERSOLL, 
illustrated, willsoon appear; and other inter- 
esting papers will hereafter be announced. 

The forthcoming volumes will be especially 
remarkabie for valuable historical artieles. 
In the December Number will be begana 
series of papers, by Professor JOHN FIskE, 
on Early American History; and an impor- 
tant historical work of larger dimensions, by 
a popular author, is in preparation. Arrange- 
ments have also. been made for a series of 
very interest.ng illustrated biographical 
sketches, and for valuable contrtbutions re- 
specting recent archwologicul research and 
discovery. 

Considerable space will be given, as bither- 
to, to humorous sketches and illustrated po- 
ems; and in every way the conductors of the 
Magazine will endeavor to maintain its repu- 
tation as the most interesting, useful and 
beautiful periodical in the world. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


The THREE above pnublications.............. 10 Ov 
| HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLBE............... 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE } 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE} ............. 5 OU 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 


Postage Free to ali subseribers in the United 
Stales and Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranginz from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be fur- 
nished gratuitously on application to HarPeR & 
BROTHERS. 


ct?” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising th 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York 
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Farm and Garden. 


One object of The Christian Unton ix to Gos- 
pelizeall the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms of the United Spttes afford 
homes and employment fcr more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Gorernment lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benesit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
ights of practical science and experience. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


THE CROYDON SEWAGE 
FARM. 


This farm receives the sewage of the 
towns of Croydon and Norwood, which 
contain 63.000 inhabitants. These are 
situated in Surrey county, about twenty 
miles south of London. At the recent 
sitting of the International Medical Con- 
gress there, on the invitation of the Croy- 
don Board of Health, upwards of one 
hundred members of the Congress were 
invited to visit the farm on Saturday, 
August 6th. 

They were first taken to ‘the fields of 
rye grass, which had been cut the fourth 
and fifth time this year. The flowing 
water from this sewage, after passing 
over these fields, was so well purified 
from all organic matter and fetid smell 
that it was fit for cattle to drink, and 
some of the visitors became so enthusi- 
astic as to its purity as to sip a liltle, and 
pronounced it tasteless and without a 
sign of unwholesomeness. This water 
empties iito the river Wandle without in- 
juring the trout, and other fish of that 
stream, or rendering a residence injuri- 
ous on the banks of the river. 

It is advised to remove all organic mat- 
ters from the sewaze, such as paper, rags, 
wood, grease from soap, and any other 
solid substances, before it is let on to the 


of such at the sides of the gutters injures 
their growth. 

The Mangel Wurzel was a great crop, 
wheat did not grow and yield so well, 
rye did better inits grain product, but 
rye grass proves the best and most 
profitable of all; it grows so rapidly, can 
be cut so often, and brings so good a 
price in town to feed green to cows and 
horses, they thriving well on it. The 
milk from the cows feeding on this 
forage proves perfectly healthy. 

Since the utilization of this sewage 
the death rate in Croydon and Norwood 
had considerably decreased. In 1870 it 
was 20 per 100; in 1880 this was reduced 
to 16 per 100. 

In an adjacent hall, attached to an 
orphan asylum for girls, a luncheon was 
served for the medical and other visitors, 
amounting, alltold, to the number of 160. 
All the girls there weie the picture of 
health, and a highly pleasing thing of 
them was a dozen came into the hall, 
and sang ‘‘ Grace” before and after meat. 
After the chairman had proposed the 
health of her Majesty Queen Victoria 
the girls sang the National Anthem most 
admirably, hearty cheers from the vis- 
itors following the performance. 


SUCCESS IN FARMING. 


Success in this pursuit depends largely upon 


the muscular and mental activity of the repre- 
sentatives of this noble class of the world's 
workers. The time was when the rich, fresh 
soil of the older States, backed by the grand 
old forests themselves, yielded an abundant 
hurvest by force of muscular effort on the 
part of the husbandman. To-day, over a 
vast area, in the aggregate as large as the 
largest of the Eastern States, the surface soil, 
which has been harassed beyond endurance, 
yields scarce enough to entitle the product to 
the mame of a crop. Treading in the foot- 


agricultural books and papers are read. As 
arule, the succesful farmer isthe reading one 
—for it is only this way that he can keep him- 
self sufliciently posted to keep up with the 
times, or to keep abreast of the spirit of the 
age in which we live. 

An agricultural community without papers 
aud books adapted to their varied interests 
is like a ship at sea without compass or rud- 
der. We doubt very much whether a farmer 
in a farming community can afford to let his 
neighbors do without at least one agricultural 
paper; for we find that our reading communi- 
ties make more money, have better homes, 
richer .ands, have attained a better social con- 


way, thauv those who do not reau books and 
papers. 

Books and papers beget a spirit of progress. 
They are the leaven which infuses life, vigor 
and spirit of progress and inquiry into every 
farming community. They go before and 
lead the way to farmers’ clubs and fair asso- 
ciations. We repeat, then, that it is our can- 
did belief that if every farmer would see that 
his neighbor took at least one good agricult- 
ural paper, and were furnished annually 
with the State and United States agricultural 
reports—even if it required a little trouble on 
his part—it would result inthe best pecuniary 
results, and not only to himself but to the 
whole neighborhood; as the increased value 
of the lands and improvements in the neigh- 
borhood would be in direct ratio to the 
amount of intelligence anc enterprise therein 
The farmer of to-day, as well as the coming 
one, should be educated in agricultural 
science, and then reduce his knowledge to 
practice. It has solong been customary to 
associate mental activity with phvsical inac- 
tivity that we are apt to think that this must 
necessarily always be so. 

Our young men still look with longing eyes 
toward our cities; first because their homes 
are, in by far too many instances, as unattrac- 
tive as it is possible tomake them; secondly, 
because of a misunderstanding of the real 
difficulties which are incident to a successful 
career in our principal cities. This may con- 
tinue to be so for a long time, yet it is to 
be hoped that farmers and their families wil] 
set about a thorough reform in making their 
homes pleasant and attractive; by enconr- 


. _|aging reading, the cultivation of fruits and 
grass and root crops, as the accumulation : 


flowers, music and sociability, tree planting 
for ornament and utility—in fact, work a 
complete reform in what by far too many 
farmers consider unimportant and trivial 
matters, which nevertheless have a powerful 
influence in shaping the future career of their 
children. 

In order to make farming a success, not 
only muscle, but brain and heart, must each 
take part. Education iu the line of some 
chosen pursuit is now in order. Happily, 
farm work requires a greater range of me- 
chanical ability than formerly, and we have 
reason to believe that many other faculties 
which have hitherto seemed out of place on 
the farm will soon be called into requisition 
in order to enable the farmer to achieve a ful] 
measure of success. Successful farming, as 
we understand it, implies not only a constant 
pecuniary gain, but constant increase in the 
acquisition and introduction into our system 
of farming of newer and better ideas than we 
formerly possessed. coupled with an increased 
desire for a special Knowledve of our pursui! 
anda higher perception of our relations to 
each other, and of our true standing as rep- 
resentatives of the leading occupation of 
mankiud.—[Rural World. 


FROM THE MAIL. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. } 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

Dear SiR :—I am about to re-fence my pasture, 
and bow I shall do it has been quite a problem to 
me. What is your opinion of barbed wire fencing ? 
Can you give me some advice about the matter 
through your columns? Stock OWNER. 

LANCASTER, O. 

The fence question is becoming a very puz- 
zling one to thinking agriculturists all over 
the country. In 1871 the Agricultural Bureau 
estimated the entire value of fences in the 
United States at $1,748.000.000, and the an- 
|nual repairs, and interest at 6 per cent.. at 
#104 880,000. It is further estimated the cost 
of fencesin the Uuited States exceeds the 


The barbed wire fencing we think is a capital 
substitute, although it is accused of cruelty 
and torture. The majority of testimony is in 
its favor, however, and we have substituted it 
for a rail fence on our pasture with great suc- 
cess. It entirely stopped the capers of a 
jumping cow that madea great deal of trouble. 
Our advice to you would be to try the barbed 
wire. That the objection to barbed wire, on 
the score of barbarity, is one wholly of ignor- 


dition, and are better off in every conceivable | 


ance and a false sentiment is proved by the 
rarity of accidents on the Illinois Centra! 
Railroad, whi h was the first to adopt and 
introduce it into Southern Illinois, where the 
contour of the turface and the character of 
the animals confined would naturally tend to 
accidents. 


HOUGHTON FARM NOTES. 


‘Every man his own horse doctor."-—This 
title is very attractive for a book as it stands, 
or with the word ‘‘horse” omitted. It indi- 
cates economy, which every farmer must 
practice. But the habit of economy may 
easily be carried too far. Todo one’s own 
doctoring is, in most cases, false economy. 
The services of a competest physician, called 
in time, when needed in the family, are gener- 
ally true economy. Equally so is it to obtain 
in season the services of a skilled veterinary 
surgeon, when needed for a valuable horse or 
cow, sick or injured. Competent veterivarians 
are far too few and too widely scattered in this 
country for our live-stock interests. At the 
same time the neighborhood cow-doctors may 
well be abolished. 

But while, in serious and complicated cases, 
a good veterinarian should always be called 
where possible, the ordinary ailments and in- 
juries of domestic animals should be recog- 
nized and treated by their owners. Wehada 
ease in point ashort time ago. One of our 
valuable Norman. mares became suddenly 
very lamein one hind foot. As she weighs 
over sixteen hundred pounds, it was no easy 
matter for her to get up and down or move 
about on only three legs, and immediate at- 
tention became especially important. She 
had been recently shod, and a nail-prick was 
thought probable, but as a full day’s work on 
rough ground bad been done after the shoe- 
ing. and before the lameness showed itself, 
that idea was given up. Then, fearing the 
new shoe pinched, it was removed; that ap- 
peared to domore harm than good. It was 
with the greatest reluctance ar d cvident acute 
pain that the mare-put her bare foot to the 
ground. This indicated that the trouble was 
inthe sole of the foot. The hoof was thor- 
oughly wasbed out and the bottom of it 
sounded all over by gently tapping it with a 
hammer. Finally, a spot was reached which 
made the mare flinch sharply. The horn at 
this point was so thick and bard that a stone 
bruise seemed improbable; yet here, evident- 
ly, was the seat of the trouble. It was near 
the outside of the foot, and so thorough rasp- 
ing and paring down wastried. As the dis- 
colored outer shell was removed, and the 
hoof became clear and white, a small 
reddish spot was discoved. This proved 
to be a hole which would admit the 
point of a eharp shoe-nail. It was now 
evident that in shoeing a nail had split 
and one branch of the sharp iron had entered 
the **quick’’ of the boof. As this nail had 
been drawn by the smith it had taken some 
time for the wound to produce troublesome 
inflammation. A notch was next cut in the 
edge of the hoof-shell, as deep as seemed safe, 
leaving the nail-hole in the bottom of it, and 
then the wound was probed with a smal! nail. 
A discharge followed of dark green matter, 
oily and very offensive, and the immediate 
relicf to the mare was apparent. She was 
still very lame, however, and to heal the 
foot by reducing the fever, keeping the shell 
soft and the opening free, a poultice was de- 
cided upon. Some, who mistakenly regard 
Houghton Farm asa ‘* fancy” establishment, 
might suppose we would make our poultice 
of best Haxall flour bread and pure Jersey 
cream. The fact is, that, on the farm proper, 
we endeavor to follow the most practical 
methods and make no unnecessary expendi- 
ture. The object of the poultice was to fur- 
nish warmth and moisture, and hold it a long 
time without changing. The old-fashioned 
homely method pursued was to use fresh | 
cow manure, containing full animal heat. 


This was applied to the injured hoof in a 
tied above the ankle, fresh three times 
day. With every new poultice the boof was 
washed clean in warm water, and the hole 


be a serious matter, especial!y in view of the 
weight of the animal and the fact of her be- 
ing with foal, was thus averted by a little 
common sense examination and the simplest 
home treatment. PARIVO. 


SUGGESTIONS 


—*Youcan’tadd different things together,” 
said an Austin school-teacher. ‘If you add 
a sheep and acow together it does not make 
twosheep or two cows.” A little boy, the 
son of a Texas milkman, held up his hand 
and said: ‘‘That may do with sheep and 
cows, but if you add a quart of water and a 
quart of milk, it makes two quarts of milk. 
I’ve seen it tried.—[Texas Siftings. 

—Why, pertinently inquires the ‘* Vermont 
Phoenix,” are pot premiums offered by agri- 
cultural societies for fast walking horses? 
For all the purposes of a farm, or for general 
use, a fast walking horse is more to be de- 
sired than a fast trotter. A horse that can 
walk four or five miles an hour will travel 
forty or fifty miles in a day without going | 
faster than a walk—nearly as faras an aver- 
age horse will trot ima day without fatigue. 
A good sugges Gon. 

—‘*Vick’s Mag: izine,” one of the best horti- 
cultural anthorities in the country, recom- 
mends coffee-grounds asa plant manure. A 
lady of San Francisco lately received some 
plants from Mexico, and withthe plants came 
the advice to fertilize them with waste coffce 
and coffee-grounds. This was done, and the 
results were so satisfactory that the same 
treatment was tried on roses, and the effect 
was a healthy and vigorous growth, and more 
and better flowers, and of richer colors. 

—If the owner of a cow will realize the 
fact that unless she pays him in clear cash 
$34 50 yearly she is kept at a loss, he will 
soon become interested in the subject of the 
improvement of dairy cows. 

—The farmer not only stands in need of 
books of reference on stock matters, but also 
in regard to grain, trees, and plants. If 
farmers generally were well informed on these 
subjects the swindling tree, plant, and seed 
peddlers would soon find their occupation 
gone, and their victims the richer for its de- 
parture. No man who has become familiar 
with the elementary principles of botany or 
horticulture would become the victim of the 
sharpers who are at this time traveling about 
the country selling grafted strawberries, blue 
roses, and other impossible or unknown 
plants. Tens of thousands of dollars have 
been taken out of the pockets of farmers in 
our Northern States for the roots of the com- 
mon garden rhubarb, which was sold to them 
as a new and wonderful wine plant. But - 
ninety-nine times out of every hundred the ~ 
victims of these swindlers were men who 
never read or possessed any books pertaining 
to, or giving information about, fruits or 
vegetables.— (Exchange. 

A good example of the utilization of what 
bad long been considered a waste product is 
illustrated in the presentextensive use of cot- 
ton seed. It was only a very few years ugo 
that cottcen planters regarded it as almost 
@ vuisance, to be got rid of in the 
easiest possible way by dumping it in- 
to the nearest creek. Persons who visited 
the cotton growing regions of the South 
within a decade of years will remember how 
planters regarded it as anenemy. But a few 
yeurs have wrought a wonderful change, and 
to-day it is one of the most important prod- 


ucts of the South, second only to the cotton 


itself. It is now ground into meal and is one 
of our most important by-feeds for stock ; 
the oil is expressed, and not only used for 
lubricating purposes, but when refined is a 
rival for olive oil for table use. It has also 
been found to be a valuable fertilizer.—[Ex- 
change. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AN INVALUABLE REMEDY. | 
I think Ilorsford’s Acid Phosphate an ex- 
cellent and invaluable addition to our list of 
remedies. Wm. C. Ricw#arpson, M.D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1,000 VA. FARMS, tors tor'sale. 


Free. Maps of Virginia 25c. Escape the col 
winters. H.L.Staples & CO..Richmond, Va. 


NEVER WASTE 


steps of their fathers, and farming in the} entire value of the live stock of the country, 


time-honored way of their grandfathers be- | including horses, mules, catile and sheep..The | opened as long as there was any wpe oh our OW 
fore them, the surface soil has become almost | demand for railroad ties and the diminishing |The mare was put into a ** loose box 

exhausted of many essential elements of! area of IMmmber make the cost of fences | large square pen, with plenty of soft scotia] 

plant food. As may be inferred, this will be | steadily greater. The plan of herding stock, | Under this treatment she rapidly recovered, ACRES Vorl t 
found to be the case the most frequently in | as practiced in France and Belgium to a large | was shod in a week, and the next day set at time. Low rate of inte sol ae terms, adcress 
those communities where the least number of | extent, has been suggested as one remedy. | work with aheavy curt. What threatened to 0. M. BARNES, Lansing, Mich. 
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“AN INDISPENSABLE VISITOR."—¥. Observer. 
EGREATEST LIVING 
GOSPEL, HYMN N 0 4 Anthers Max | ASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berk- 
4 me. e 
(sIndstone, Jas. A. Froude, shire Co. 
By Ira D. Sankey, Jas. McGranhan Fret. Baxter, Eros ELMW0OOD INSTITUTE 
y ira anKeEY, Jas. ran 9 ter, AN, f 
I ll. Dr. W. B. or Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
and Stebhine. , Frances Power M U Ss C al Private instruction a speciality. Terms largely re- 
A COLLECTION OF of. Go duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Bake of long apatron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
New Songs Gospel Meetings. eyay, Dire, Mulock-Craik, mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
nat Bree TT. 3 U mM a long and successful experience in the care and edy- 
i be Havas Matthew Arnold. cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
Millions who have used the p ng Ww W.H. Mallock, W.H. Story. of no school where al] the surroundings seem 80 well 
now already been 6 Tourgeniefl, Kuskin, Tennyson, suited to insure study and progress.” 
Messrs. "sankey, Stebbins in | General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patros 


a ) adopted all over the worl 
Music Edition in Boards, $30 per 100; 35 cts. by Mall. 
Word “ Paper, $5 6 
ordered throug keel) Musi 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. | BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Cincinnati, 0. New York. 
NEW MUSIC 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Annual No. 12. 


7 Beautiful Cards, $3.00 per 100. 


Christmas Service No 4. 


“The Advent Night,” a pees Service with 
new Bang Dr. Lowry. 16 pages. 
Price $4.00 per 100; 5 100; 5 cents by Mail. 


From the Land of d of Bondage to the 
Plains of Bethlehem. 


A new 4 page Christmas Service by Dr, Vincent. 
$1.50 per 100, 


Night of Glory: 
A new Sacred Cantata by W. H. Doane. Try it! 
Itisa new delight. Words and Music. 2 
cents by Mail. 


Santa Claus. 
By W. Howard Doane. The most — Christ 
mas Cantata ever published. 25 cents. 


A fall Cutslogne of our Christmas Publications 
t Free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST NINTH SBST., | 81 RANDOLPH SBST., 
_ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BEAUTIES OF 


SACRED SONG. 


PM sees new collection of the best Sacred 
gs of the day will be a most valuable addition to 
a fibraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gonu- 
nod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart and 
Pinsuti, and there are more than 30 others of good 

ute. Gounod’s Hill far away,” Faure’s 

alm Branches,” and Abt’s ** Above the Stars,” 
indicate the high character of the compositions, 
which are 58 in number. 


Price $2.00 Boards ; $2.50 Cloth. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 


title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
ian SUNDAY SCHOOLS, just out. It is by Abbey 
& Munger, who made a decided success in their 
last book, * White Robes,” and who in this new 
compilation furnish a number of the sweetest mel- 
odies ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 
pages,and abont as many songs, many of m 
adapted to the Prayer Meeting as well as in the 
Sunday-School. Price 35 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cuas. H. Drrsow & Co., 
848 Broadway, ‘Rew York. 


THE WAY T0 
CLOTHE THE CHILDREN 


ECONOMICALLY IN THE BEST STYLES, AND 
THE MOST SATISFACTORILY EVERY WAY, 
IS TO MAKE USE OF THE FACILITIES AF- 
FORDED BY THE 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S | © 


SUITS, CLOAKS, HAVELOCKS AND ULSTERS, 
BABIES’ CLOTHING, IN FACT EVERY ARTI- 
OLE REQUIRED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES UP TO SIXTEEN 
YEARS, AT THE LOWEST PRICES POSSIBLE. 


SPECIAL rt hg TO ORDERS BY MAIL. 
CATALOGUES FRE 


BEST & CO... 
315 Sixth Av. Bet. 19th & 20th ™ 


NEW YORK. 
NOW bet is the time to get rich by 
is 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Tue Livine AGE has been for near 
forty years, and has met with continuous co pee 
ation and success. In 1*&it will furnish to its read- 

ers the most nent authors 

an pees theres embraciag 
choicest Serials —# s es by the Lead- 
ing Foreign Novelists, and an nape 


Unapproached by any other 
Periodical 


in the world, of the most wanes Literary and 
Scientific — of the day m the pens of the 
formeost Dis- 
covers, acd Editors, representing every dep 

Tue LIVING Risa weekly magazine giving 
more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
resents in an inex ve form, con- 


ter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and a satiasactory 
comaiatonens attempted by no other publication. the 
best Essays, Keviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Trave! and Discove 


Literature. 


literature, ispensabl 


producti 


The Ablest 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


other odica] can compare with THE LIv- 
ING AGE pa in and value. . . . A veritable the- 
saurus of the best work of the most celebrated writers 
science, politics and art."’—[Buston 
rave 
rite a pplies a better compendium of .current dis- 
on, information and and gives a 
fr is we amount and variety of reading-matter, which 


No 


ell worth while to read, apy other publi- 
—{Boston Journal. 
oa ‘con ns not only the best solid mequagase, but 
also the best serial oe of the day. =r 
are sufficient to keep any abreast the 
best of the of our coutemporary 
writers hiladelphia. 

** The abiest essays an pe of the day are to 
found here e know of no investment of eight 
liars in the world of literature that will yield equal 

se itis a work of supererogation ew 
York Christian Advoc 
**It is indispensable in every household where any 
pti 4 u urrent th h 


oug 
of the day. It is a thoroag® compilation of 
— is best in ine iiterature the day, whether 
relating to 
ford Couran 


fiction, poetry, wi 
logy, or art.”"— (Hart- 
‘* It being a weekly publication, 
m 


tive) 


mercial Advertiser, Detroit. 
** No reader who makes himeelf familiar with ite 
contenta lack the mpeana of a sound literary cult- 
_ roug pages one 6 as 
informed iv current literatu 
of a long list of monthlies. 
enabies its read 


scicnce, 


best, (Courier-Journal, Louis- 
a necessity as ever.”—[{The Advance, 


best and cheapest riodical in America.”’— 
oronto. 


1881 i Teceipt of 
will 


2 

Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign 


Literature. 


of Tue Livino AGE pad « one or other 
of our vivacious American mon subscriber 
will find himeeif in command of the situation. 
—Philadel Evening Bulletin.) 
For _ THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
can $4 (or ** Harper’ mostpald 
or, 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


747 Broadway, Upstairs. 
FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, | 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, &c., &c. 
t 
TERMS, 
furnished on tweive payments or special term.. 
at net prices if paid for. in four payments 
J. B. McoNAB, Manager. 
Course in Orat 
Course in Ei. 
Oratory. arse in Elecation, 
For the professional and general Student, next trm 
. Catalogue on 


ational School of Flocuti 1 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelpine 


A DOLLA Book Sent Free. Address G. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


+| exhausted. 


CEO. A. CLARKE, |STATIONER, PRINTER, 


Tesue 


FREE. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINING THE 
FOLLOWING CHOICE MUSIC. 


Peace on Earth, Song, - - Glover 
Bethlehem, Hymn, - - - Gounod 


Christmas Bells at Sea, Song, Arthur Sullivan 
Christmas Hymn. 

Christmas Eve Reverie, - G. Lange 
Christmas is Here, Duet or Quartet, English 
The Christmas Tree, Song, English 
Christmas Waltzes, - Godfrey 


We have secured an edition of ten 
thousand copies of this beautiful collec- 
tion, and shall send a copy 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


EHRICH’S 
Fashion Quarterly 


whose subscription reaches us after No- 
vember ist, until the entire edition is 


The subscription to the Fashion 
Quarterly is only 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR, 


for which we send four numbers of this 
standard Fashion Magazine, each con- 
a complete epitome of Fashions 
forthe season of its issue, illustrated with 
hundreds of fine engravings, and accom- 
ag with full descriptions and price- 


The Fashion Quarterly 
is amply worth every cent of its price. 
The MUSICAL ALBUM would be cheap 
at One Dollar. 


Remember, you can have them 
both for Fifty Cents by sending 
in your at once. 


Address 


EHRI CH BROS., 
Eighth Ave. and Twenty-fourth St., 


NEW YORK. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 
86 Nassau Street, 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, pin Back Diaries on 


All kinds of Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’ | 
and Washington Medallion Stée! 


J.LEACH S 


FALCON FEN 


Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassau 278, 


W AIN'T 


| ang 


A man of am, and a 
small capi to sell books by actual 
experience in the field, then to geC- 
tion, and train and start on. yy man of en- 
| tact an and skill in men make from 

to years. ve age, ex- 


000 a 
perience, anid send this, 
Ww. J, OLLARD 


Springfield, Mass. 


a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin. 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


INCHNEW’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
8. Selle and Rents Schoo! Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information e 
Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College 


- COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic rf cor. way and ourteenth 
treet, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleses. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., 
7 East St., near University Fis N. » 


ARENTSS in search of schools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the best in the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’'S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 


| way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


S.L. CADY"S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for cirenlar 


Superior Singing Books! 
Song Magic bas, ‘schools. *Perteetiy 


Zz and most pleasing 
elementary exercises. ” The best collection af 
ished. Choice Hymn Tunesan 
A All live teachers will ‘* ha 
with ae ht!” Notice the size and price: 1 
-0O per doz. 


Straub’s Chorus Book & 


Advanced Classes, Associations etc. 
tains the beat music inthe world! Sacred and Secu- 
lar. The best concert pieces ever written ! Don’t 
fail toexamineit. Only We. 85.00 per doz. 
book in exiat- 
ence. 


Convention and Choir im exit. 


of beautiful Anthems, and a few choice Hymn Tunes. 
It also contains 100 pages of Gilees, and in- 
cludes a short and attractive e oe adopted ty wi 


“ventions, 
tutes. 


The beat choir 


prices Speciinen 


S. W. STRAUB, 69 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publisher of Music Books for Day Schools, 8 
Classes and Sunday-Schools. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
$500,000 00 
eunees ng Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total 


Examine these books 
best! Sent on of 
pages and ciroulars free 


557,486 83 


All OS Queens are now issued under 
the New Safety Fund La 


PETER President. 


NEW 
TAR GAME CITIES 


pleasure. 

It is eimilar to* Authors’ tat more instruc- 

tive and ing; ‘eaching the Location, 
Population and General Eawurmanien of all the im- 
portant cities of U “8. tak m the latest census re 
A game for OLD AND YOUNG 
ayed by twu or more persons Gam 


1 


arise = 


tage paid 
“PLAIN, SENSIBLE, 


bound In cloth 
om paid ennens & Co. 
Adams St., Chicago. Agents Wanted. 


HOW TO PRINT. 


toj.W haday & Co. 
721 Se iphia, one 
2cent Stamp and get by return maila 


handsome forty (40) page book called 
HOW TO PRINT, which gives with 
a hundred other things, cuts, descrip- 
tions and prices of the celebrated 
MODEL, PRESS, 
Prints everything needed by Business 
easy to work ny can manace it. 
Hand and foce power. Price 


br« ht torether for the first time, and it is hope 
Sank caren tes useful as those that have been so uni- | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
: | The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every | 
ony satisfactorily fresh and | 
of an indispensable current | 
| | | 
| 
| 
—— | | 
| 
| pages. 00. per doz. 
Fe 
EEE an, 
| 
| | | i 
| 
| | 
| RACTICAL ETIQUETTE, | 
| § arranged i 
and most practical work ever written. Every Youne 
“Ev paragra asagrain o sense’ Chicago 
| “Bo we cannot bus giveitea welosme™ 
Standard. *fudiclous and practical” Prof. Sanford 
Vv 
| BAN 
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Financial and Insurance. 
THE WEEK. 


‘The week is not marked by any strik- 
ing feature in financial circles. The new 
Secretary of the Treasury, Judge Fol- 
ger, took posession of his office early in 
the week, but has not intimated what 
course he will pursue to release the 
Treasury accumulations from week to 
week. The failure to procure bonds 
under the present call], which is mani- 
fested in the trifling amount of bonds 
offered for two weeks, makes it a neces- 
sity for the Secretary to adopt some 
modified method to insure the desired 
result. The diminishing volume of Gov- 
ernment bonds makes them more diffi- 
cult than formerly to obtain. We believe, 
if the present extraordinary accumula- 
tions of funds in the Treasury continues 
for a year longer, that the effect will 
prove a great detriment to ourindustries 
and commerce. There is no method, by 
law, whereby the Secretary can release 
money save by bond purchases, and when 
that means practically proves a failure, 
with the accumulations absorbing our 
bank reserves, with no power to check 
the inflow of revenue from customs and 
taxes, it will prove only a question of a 
short time before the stringency will re- 
sult oppressively. The remedy for this 
lies with Congress, which body should 
regard the questions of tariff and tax- 
ation as the first and most vitally pressing 
ones for legislation, with a view to a re- 
duction in one or the other, or both. 

The railways, from month to month, 
continue to exhibit very satisfactory 
earnings. Even during the month of Oc- 
tober, when the biockade of grain East 
and West proved so damaging to our ex- 
ports and to ourtrunk line through-traffic, 
there was a gratifying increase in the 
aggregate volume of railway earnings. 
This is attributed to our heavy increase, 
both from natural growth and from great 
prosperity, and to the growing tendency 
to travel with all classes of people. The 
West gives new evidence of its absorp- 
tion of capital by the improved condi- 
tion of the bank reserves in Western 
cities. Comparing the condition of the 
Chicago banks, taken together, we find 
that they have increased their re- 
sources during the past year nearly 
$3,000,000; indicating their ability to 
keep their funds at home in place 
of sending them East during the 
dull seasons. This tendency to become 
independent of the Eastern money cen- 
ters on the part of Western cities is a 
growing one, and we must be prepared 
to experience a less influx of money 
here than heretofore from this svurce. 
What effect such retention of funds West 
will have on our markets, and on our ca- 
pacity to handle great volumes of securi- 
ties, remains to be seen, but we may be 
certain that whenever an accumulation 
of floating capital takes place there will 
develop a demand for cash securities. 
Then, too, this tendency of money re- 
ferred to above must be limited so long 
as New York is the great center of ex- 
change for this country, so that we can 
hardly experience any great loss from 
this for along time; forif money does 
not return through the banks directly it 
will return indirectly, in cash purchases 
of bonds and stocks. 

The importation of gold from Europe 
has hardly commenced in any volume ; 
but during the past two weeks quite 
large sums have ariived from Australia 
and Cuba, the former at San Francisco, 
for European account, but it remains 
here. We do not see how gold ship- 
ments from Europe, direct, can be de- 
ferred much longer, and especially if a 
money stringency should develop here, 
as it seems likely it may. 

The markets for securities were se- 
verely shaken just at the close of the 
week by the failure of two Boston banks. 
The Pacific Bank and the Central Na- 


- tional closed their doors Friday. The 


latter, however, is promised support by 
the Bank Association, and will probably 
be permitted to reopen if the Bank Ex- 
aminer is sure of its ability to furnish 
proper security. The Pacific Bank is a 
small institution, but the moral effect of 
its failure, together with a vague appre- 
heusion that others may follow, de- 
presses all speculation, and leads to 
sharp discrimination on the part of all 
banks. 

The Bank statement is without signif- 
icance except that an expansion of loans 
to the extent of $2,000,000 indicates a 
disposition to accommodate. Money, at 
writing, is quite active, loaning on call 
at a premium. 


‘Banking and Financial. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied 
lines west, southwest and north west. 

The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 

The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Go. 
Bankers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENTS! 


We h hoi M pal h 
BONDS of Western or We 
also purc rs of the same. 
a e Cellections promptly on reasonable 
ms. 
Transact a regular banking business. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 
and Private Investors. 
Cc TAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rai} 
panies having lines under 


and their bonds or 
FINANCIAL IATIONS coxducted for 
States, ep Towns and Cities, and for Railroad 
CONDUCT T FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad 


tions whose property is in hands of Receivers or 

AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
WILL BUY OR BELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 

convert them into interest-pa 

JOHN C. SHORT, President. 

JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 

WM. P. WATSON, Secy, and Tréas. 


Now Ready: The Q. P. Indexes. 


No. V., Price (Cloth), $3.00. A General Index to Tae Eciecric MaGazine 
(Vols. 1-90), and to Vols. 37-148 of 


THE LIVING AGE. 


No. VL, Price (Cloth), $2.00, Index to Vols, 1-22 of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


THe 


A Serial Collection of -—Indexed Essays. Published Fortnightly, at $2.00 Per 
Year. Single Numbers, 10 Cents. 


“The Monograph ” contains the best articles (on the subjects chosen) by the 
ablest American, English French, and German writers, including H. Adams, E. 
L. Godkin, J. Fiske, T. W. Higginson, J. Morley, J. R. Seeley, Goldwin 
Smith, Sainte-Beuve, K. Hillebrand, H. Von Sybel, etc., etc. 

issued : I., France, its Growth and Consolidation ; I., The Coun- 
tess of AuBany, Epwarp and Aurieri; III., The Venetian Inauisi- 
TION ; IV., Henver, and Caru-Avuaust: V., CLeopaTra ; VI., Puritan 
and Cromwellian Eneuanp; VII., Mourxe; VIIL, Princess Dasuxov; IX., 
SCANDERBEG; X., ZINZENDORF and the Morawans; XI., Gen. Kars; XIL., 
Cotumsus; XIII., The Greatness of the Romans; XIV., The Iron Mask; 
XV., The Prisoner of Dante; XVII., Erasmus; XVIII, 
The German Reformation ; XIX., Pocahontas ; XX., Fovugvet the Magnificent ; 
XXI., The Assassins ; XXII., Bonaparte’s Political Position; XXIII., Porisu 
; XXIV., The British in Inp14 ; XXV., Philip I. ; XXVIL., Curistina 
0 weaden, 

The editor intends toe choose only those articles that are both scholarly and interesting; and 
where there isa large amount of material he will so condense it that readers with limited time may get 
all possibile value from it, instead of rejecting it on account of its quantity.—{Boston ADVERTISER. 

. - . So far as the scope of these is concerned time will show how wide a class wil! find their in- 
terest in the but the quality will, we certainly approve itself.—Tue Nation. 

* + * “Tt is intended for that portion of the ic which is familiar with the names but not with 
the facts of history, etc , and desires to fill oat this framework with accurate knowledge. The editor 
romuses to have the articles published give the facts of the case with accuracy of an encyclopedia, but 
n areadable form. The class of ers he has in mind includes the vast oe of library patrons, 
and it is to be hoped that the Monograph will be appreciated also by teachers of history in schools. 
There is one point which is worth notice in reference to school libraries. In a work of this kind it 
would be impossible to avoid disreputable characters and incicents (¢. g. Beatrice Cenci) which 
might better not be placed before girls. But the work is so printed that the librarian can make 
up his volume to suit himself and can therefore leave out chapters of this kind.”—Lisrary 
JOURNAL, 6, 1881. articles are evidently selected with great care, and contain mach infor- 
mation in a very accessible form. I shall take pleasure in recommending the publication to youn 
people who may desire to improve themselves.—Mary C. Peabody (Home Stupies Society). This ; 
a fortnightly publication, novel in style and parpere Ite purpose is to republish articles of standard 
merit, selected from every source. Some of ‘*Monographe” already published are pieced from 
several sources with skill, credit being always giver. It is especially adapted to the wants of city and 
school libraries, where information upon te is wanted but not accessible. The enterprise is 
worthy of all encouragement, and every library, reading circle, high school, etc., will do well subscribe 
for it. ScHooLmasTER (Chicago), 15, 8, 1881. 


In preparation : RoBEsPrerRe, by John Morley; The Crusapes, by H. von 

Sybel ; Ducal Unsrno ; the Aspect of the Frencnu Revouvrion, by Sir 
enry Maine; Franxuin, by Sainte-Beuve ; Madame de Seviene ; The 

GELs and the Romanticists, by Hillebrand ; Casanova ; The Tutrty Years’ War, 
by Goldwin Smith ; Cuarues THe Boup, by E. A. Freeman ; Henni IV. ; Mary 
Stuart; The evolution of Britis Society, by Goldwin Smith ; Branco Capet- 
Lo; The Trovsapours; of Savoy; THe Hvuavenots; The EnGuisH 
ConsTITUTION ; ARNOLD of WINKELRIED ; The coup d’etat of 1851, by W. = ii : 
hot ; The Bankers of Medisval Florence ; Cavin and Servetus; Richard : 
The legend of Frrepricu Barbarossa; SpanisH History. 

bas An extra number of THE MONOGRAPH gives a simple, untechnical 
and readable discussion of how Whist should be played. 

Bae Nearuy Reapy.—A Manual.of Misused Words ; 16mo, 25 cents. 

MAIN 
Q. P. INDEX, Publisher. 


THE EDITION 


DELINEATOR 


for September, 1881, 


COPIES. 


2 This Fact is a Guarantee, at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the | 
BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


in the World. Its Subscription Price is only One Dollaz a 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 


cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 
fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 


NGELL'S JSTHMA-& CAT 
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UNDENOMINATIONAL PAPERS. 


THE publishers of undenominational relig- 
jous papers are very unwise if they orpow or 
desire that their sheets shall supplant the - 
ular denominational paper. Every family 
ought to take a religious paper which 
specially represents the Church with which 
hey are connected, that they may know 
more minutely what it is doing and how it 
justifies its right to be than any undenomina- 
tional paper could tell them. 

But an intelligent Christian will want to 
know what the great Church of Christ is doing 
in all its branches, and it is the business of an 
undenominational paper to give such an im- 
partial view as will save the reader from the 
narrowness of imagining his own branch of 
the Church to possess disproportionate im- 
portance. Congregationalists have long had 
the reputation of taking large and broad 
views, and of being as free from anism 
as any body of Christians. They have had 
. large sympathy for other Christians and have 
aided them much with men and money. They 
have probably been the most generous sup- 
porters of the undenominational press. 

The largest and oldest of these papers is 
The I , of which the preseut article 
is a paid advertisement, for whose statements 
the editors of this paper are not responsible. 
The dent does not wish to oS ges 
The Christian Union in a single family. It 
knows that it is such a pa r as ought to be 
in every Congregational family; but it be- 
lieves that there is a demand also in very 
many intelligent families for such a paper as 
The I , which shall have a r 
scope than any denominational sheet. 

The Independent is an old friend to Congre- 
gationalists. It was started as a Congrega- 
tional gh to give Congregationalists, from 
New Yor , an organ which should be in the 
very van of progress and reform. Its first 
editors were Drs. Leonard Bacon, R. 8. Storrs, 
Joseph P. Thompson, and Joshua Leavitt. For 
years, under their editorship, it was a power- 
ful advocate of Congregational government, 
a liberal theology, and anti-slavery. Soon 
after their term of office expired it became 
undenominational, and under its present edi- 
torship, which has pow continued over ten 
years, its uims have been to give a full view 
of the work of the Church Universal, to eup- 
port all efforts to convert the world to Christ, 
to help all needed reforms, to assist Christian 
thought in putting itself into reasonable forms 
before the world, to show the harmony of 
science and philosophy and criticism with 
revelation, and to break down the walle of 
division which shut off the sympathies of 
Christians from eaca other. 

The is nearly a half larger 
than any Other religious paper in the United 
States. It, doubtless, expends more money for 
contributions from writers than any two or 
three other papers put together. An official 
Methodist paper, recently, noticing its cable 
dispatches from the Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference at London, remarked that its cor- 
respondence expenses were greater than those 
of all the Methodist papers combined. Other 
papers cau appeal to denominational loyalty, 
but an unsectarian paper can plead nothing 
but its superior merits to attract subscribers. 

The is especially fortunate in its 
body of coutributors. Among Congr 
alists who write for it on religious and 
sophical subjects are its old survivin 
Dre. Bacon und Storrs, Presidents 
Porter, Hopkins, Bartlett, Fuirchild and Bas- 
com; Professors Fisher, Dwight, Phelps, 
Mead, Gulliver, and Asa Gray; Drs. Duryea, 
Taylor, L. W. Bacon, Ray Palmer, Gladden 
and many others. Other denominations are 
similarly represented—as the 
Drs. Crosby, Schaff and Cuyler; the 

ethodists, by Bishops Warren, Hurst and 
Peck, and Dre: Whedon and Curry ; the Epis- 
copalians, by Biehep Coxe; the Unitarians, 
by Drs. E. E. Hale and J. F. Clarke, etc., etc. 
These writers often present views on religious 
and other subjects diametrically opposed to 
those udvocatededitorially. The department 
of ** Religious Intelligence” is very complete, 
and with this should be mentioned the Weekly 
resume of missionary news and a critical ac- 
count of discoveries illustrating the Bible. — 

The Independent is also a family paper. It 
not only discusses all current events with 
great freedom, whether social or political, but 
it has ite special literary features. It has 
among its paid contributers all the leading 
writers of poetry, tales, and descriptions. 
It does not hesitate to pay one hundred or 
two hundred dollars, if necessary, for a single 
article. Longfeliow, Whittier, Stoddard, 
Trowbridge are only the tg om of the 
list of the poets who write for The Independ- 
ent; while among story-writere are E. E. 
Hale, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Rebecca Hard- 
iug Davis, Rose Terry Cook. Of such lighter 
literature The I contains yearly 
more than any of our popular monthblies and 
of quite as high a quality. Its notices of 

Ks are disti ned for fullness and 
thorough candor and are relied upon. Its 
discussions of politics are independent and 
trenchant. Its twenty departments, edited 
by specialists, are complete and thorough. 
It is the aim to make it a very compicte 
family paper, which shall interest, but which 
shull still more instruct and elevate, so that 
reading its various departments regularly 
oa be stimulating, like university educa- 

on. 

The price of The I has been re- 
duced, to clubs of five or wore, totwo dollars ; 
single subscriptions three dollars @ year. It 
is Ouly the very profitable advertising patron- 
age of The Independent which aliows it to be 
Offered at a price sv much iess than 
of scarce hulf its size and not costing a 
quarter as much money. It is the ambituon 
of The I to provide a paper which 
all must have, and which, while standing at 


ion- 
hilo- 
itors, 


oolsey, | 


the head of the religious shall be put 
within the reach of eed fatelligent and cal- 
tivated household. 


all the re 
3, ‘‘ The Independent” a 


Send a postal-card for free men copy, 
nes The Independent, 251 Broadway, 
ew 


JENNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSETS 
No 7 Burling Sip. 
Paluce Ho 
ost 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afatre on the 3iat December, 1880: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 

lst January, 18980 ........... 1,495,947 23 

Total Marine Premiums........... . .$5.728,622 27 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 8ist December, 1880. . $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during the 
same period............ $2,071,288 98 
of Pre- 


$873,118 96 


The Company has the following Assets ; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,983,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


pany, 470,000 00 
Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,628,921 34 
Cash in Bank..... 337,977 37 


Amount.......... wos $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next. 

-The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced atsthe time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
next earned premiams of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. ¢ 

By order of the Board. 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
HORACE GRAY 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOT 


J. D. JONE 
CHARLES DENNIS. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 


LEWIS.CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW : CHAS H. M RSHALL, 
DAVID LAN E W. LANE, 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUART. 
WM. sTURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
OYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
IAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLIN 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, ENRY L. RIKER. 


HADES DENNIN: Vice Pres't 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reserve ai efor at other 
306, 135 70 
Net Surplus.... 1, 000, 000 00 

3.938.719 41 


Total Cash Assota, Jan. ist, 41 


‘Pres*t. 


= 


Length 7 ft. Width 3ft. 6in. W > 

SQUARE GRAND PIANO New Style, 
extra wrest plank, Carved Legs and Lyre. All 
Corners. 


improvementscomplete, with stool, 
book and cover, 


No. 2. 
73g Uct. Elegant Rosewood case, Rich Moulding double! 
un 
rench Grand Action, Best Iron Frame, all 


ganever made. Write or call at 


It is the Finest Or- 


once for full particulars. 


Wareantevd. If you cannot visit 


a ogue a n 
20 Always be sure to Remit Ti ito 
repa or Registe Letter, ; 
Money refundal aiter ona Welcome 
use if not just as represented, PREE COACH Meets TRAINS. 


i 
sar-Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jerscy, 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1TASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


FINE TABLE GHINA and GLASSWARE 


Bronzes, Clocks, Plaques, Vases, &c, 


Especially selected by Mr. OVINGTON at the great sources of production in the Old World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


OVINGTION BROTH EES, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 FULTON and 110 CLARK STS., BROOKLYN, 
and 146 STATE ST., CHICAGO, Ill. 
Goods Delivered to New York, Jersey City, &c. 


1807. 


Established 74 Years. 


1881. 


COW PERTHW ALT CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


406, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suita. 
Geese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. 


Pure Curted Hair Mattresses, Live 


We arealso prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 
desired. 


Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St., N.Y. 


JAMES THOMPSON 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 
ALWAYS ON HAND, 


Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


The Best Creamery and other Batters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street. 


A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Plerrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 
Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Made Dishes, Truffied Turkey, Jolie Game, Game Pates, 


ancy 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms, 
Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 
Table Linen. 
S@” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 


ALANSON CARTER, | 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


Stoves and Fire-Piace Heaters, Open 

variety of Brase Fire Bets, elk. ote 


580 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave.,. 
Y. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing Boots and Shoes made on the 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be, Call or write to 


EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 


166 & 168 Atiantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N Y. 


McComber Patent Last| 


188s1. 


BERGH 


| 1839s. 


HARDEN 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velwets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
LACE CURTAINS, CORNI 

SHADES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 
These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
Malarial 


matism, Neuralgia, Diseases, Sleepless- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify he 


blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
clesand beautify the complexion. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


Publisher's Department. 


New YORK, NOVEMBER 23, 1881. 


Boston OrFricE: W. Macdonald & Co.,21 Brom- 
field «treet. 

Cuica@o OrFrice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


MODEL SHOES. 


We have several times commended the shoes 
made by F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, on the McComber patent 
last. A comfortable shoe has come to be rec- 
ognized as almost as important as an easy 
conscience ; no man or woman whose feet are 
pinched can do satisfactory work in the 
world. There is a feeling, however, that the 
shoes made on the McComber last, and which 
are fitted to the shape of the individual foot, 
are ungainly in appearance. On the contrary, 
a visit to Mr. Edwards’s establishment will 
convince the deubter that it is possible to 
make a shoe which is at the same time easy to 
the foot and attractive to the eye. If you do 
not believe it, give Mr. Edwards a call. 


‘* The virtue lies in the struggle, not in the 
prize.” 


BEATTY ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


We learn that Mayor Beatty, of Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, is receiving hundreds of 
orders for his Pianos and Orgars for Christ- 
mas presents. We advise our readers to 
order early and avoid the rush. Read his 
advertisement. 


‘‘Few things are impossible to diligence 
and skill.” 


A RELIABLE EsTABLISHMENT—The restau- 
rant kept by Mr. A. Thompson, at 30 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, is one of those trustworthy 
establishments where persons can always have 
the comfort of feeling that they will get their 
money’s worth. Mr. Thompson charges fair 
prices, and does his work so thoroughly that 
no customer ever complains of his rates. To 
leave an order with him isto go away with 
the assurance that all that is necessary will 
be perfectly done. This reputation for entire 
trustworthiness has extended Mr. Thompson’s 
patronage even into New York. In all that 
goes to the furishing of the table, as regards 
its solid features and its lighter viands as 
well as in the line of confectionery, this 
establishment is at the very front. . 


‘*To climb steep hills requires slow paces 
at first.” 


THE OLDEsT ESTABLISHED GROCER IN 
BROOKLYN is Mr. James Thompson, of 121 
Atlantic Avenue, corner Henry Street. Mr. 
Thompson has won an enviable reputation 
among his customers for the high class of 
goods which he furnishes, the full variety 
which he constsntly keeps on hand, and the 
moderation of his prices. He has a large 
patronage on the Heights, among the best 
class of Brooklyn people, and is appreciated 
by all who have any business transactions with 
him. He keeps constantly on hand the larg- 
est assortment of all the articles which house- 
keepers s:and in need of, and his orders are 
filled promptly on very moderate terms. 


‘*The surest way to miss success is to miss 
the opportunity.” 


Ten Time KEEPER.—Not every 
watch isa time-keeper; and experience has 
proved that watches which will keep time can- 
not be sold for less than ten dollars. They 
are advertised, it is true, at far lower prices, 
but it is the verdict of everyone who has in- 
vested his money in a two, three, or five dol- 
lar watch that he has been sold. The article 
will not keep time, and is not only a perpetual 
source of irritation but a reminder to the 
purchaser of his want ot wisdem. No one 
wants a watch that is not a timekeeper, and 
no one can depend on getting a time- 
keeper cheaper than ten dollars. The 
publisher of The Christian Union has carried 
one of the ten dollar watches, sold by Messrs. 
Cummings & Co., 38 Dey street, New York, 
in his pocket for six months. It keeps better 
time than a gold watch which cost him over 
$200, and he is not afraid of having it stolen. It 
is his companion when he goes away from 
home, and he has becomeso much attached to 
it that he does not lay it by when he returns. 
Messrs. Cummings & Co. are a responsible 
firm, with whom our readers need not hesitate 
to deal. Anyone who orders a watch from 


them may be confident that it will be delivered 
as represented, and may be confident, too, 
that the watch itself will give him satisfaction 
as a time-keeper 


‘4A wise man will make more opportuni- 
ties than he finds.” 


A ,WONDERFUL INvVENTION.—A perfect 
gymnasium in one apparatus. It makes over 
twenty combinations and exercises every 
muscle in the body. Stands in four feet 
space without being attached to the wall. 
Illustrated chart and price list sent free on 
application to Gifford Bros., Inventors, 483 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; or A. G. 
Spalding Bros., Chicago; Wright and Ditson, 
Boston. 


‘* We must take the current when it serves, 
or lose the venture.” 


StrenwayY Hawi.—Oratorio Society of 
New York. Friday afternooon, November 
25th, at two o'clock, first public rehearsal. 
Saturday evening, November 26th, at eight 
o’clock, first concert. Programme: Berlioz, 
Hector—Sanctus, from the ‘ Requiem.” 
Tenor solo, Signor Campanini. Rubinstein, 
Anton—The Tower of Babel, a sacred opera. 
Signor Campanini, tenor, Herr Remmertz, 
bass. Grand Chorus, chorus of boys, orches. 
tra and organ. 

‘‘Take all the swift advantage of the 

hours.” 


THERE Is MORE STRENGTH restoring power in a 
§~ cent bottie of Parker’s Ginger Tonic than in a 
bushel of malt or a gallon of iniik. As an appetizer, 

pu rand aney corrector, there is nothing 
jike it, andinvalids find it a wonderful in vigorant 
for mind and body. See ether column. 
~ 


FapEp oR Gray Harr gradually recovers'its youth- 
ful color and luster by the use of Parker’s Hair Bal- 
sam, an elegant.dressing, admired for its purity and 
rich perfume. 


THE WILSON 
PATENT 


Adjustable Chair. 
With Thirty Changes of Po- 


sition. 
Parlor, Library 


Invalid Chair. 
d’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, combin- 
ing 
nese, strengt 
sim an 
oods 
: shipped to any ad- 
samp for ; qu ni 
ion. The Wilson ad Tan. Chair Mfg. Co., 661 
Sroadway, N. Y. 
A LADY desires a home during the winter in 
some family up-town in this city, where she 
could instruet children, or as companion to an in- 


valid or elderly person. Address, TzacHER, 27 North 
Washington Square, or 67 East Sixty -sixth Street. 


Granite lronware 


Kitchen & Household Use. 


The granite coating is an insoluble giaze, with 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under in- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Hardware and House-furnishing Trade 


ANAMAKEE « BROWN | 


2 


TEL APGEST- RETAIL. 
CUTHINGHOUSE AMERICA 


PER 
MODE OF TREATMENT SENT 


CATARR FREE. Address DRS. KITZ- 


MILLER & EKITZMILLER, Piqua, 


Those answering an Advertisement ewill 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union- 


ry ENTLY CURED. 


OLUMBIAC BICYCLE 


Manyc me 

toral calls. Send 3-cent stam 
catalogue to THE POPE ° 

CO.,. 619 Washington St., Boston, Masr 


S777 


a Year an’ expenses to ts. Outfi 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, 


Vor. XXTV., No. 21. 


PENSIONS For 


children. Thousands yetentitled, Pensions given 
r loss finger,toe eye or ruptnre, varicose vei 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE BOUNTY 
ers en a 
PATENTS Soldiers 


land warrants ed, Soldiers 
and heirs ap pd rights at once. Bend 2 
e izen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 


stamps for 
and 


asthma, use 


Toe full voice rer 
T° cute th 
astiina, 


Important to Grocers, Packers, Hucksters, and the General Public. 


THE.KING FORTUNE-MAKER 


OZONE 


A New Process for Preserving ail 
Perishabie Articles from Fer- 
mentation and Putrefaction, Re- 
taining their Odor and Flavor. 


“@OZONE—Purified air, active state of oxygen.’’— Webster. 


This preservative is not a lignid, pickle, or any of 
the old and a processes, but is simply and 
purely OZONE, as produced and applied by an en- 
tirely new process, Ozone is the antiseptic princi- 
pie of every substance, — the power to 
preserve animal and vegetable structures from de- 


cay. 

There is nothing on the face of the earth 
liable to decay or spoil which Ozone, t 
att time in a perje resk @ 
ble condition, 

The value of Ozone as a natural preserver has 
been known to our abier chemists for years, but 
until now no means of ne in a practical, 
inexpensive and simple manner have been discov- 


e 

Microscopic observations prove that decay is due 
to septic matter or minute germs that develop and 
feed upon animal and vegetabie structures. Ozone, 
applied by the Prentiss method, seizes and destroys 
these ge~ms at once, and thus preserves. At our 
offices in Cincinnati can be seen almost every 
article that can be t ht of, preserved by thi 
process, and every visitor is welcome to come in, 
taste, smell, take away with him, and test in every 
ae the merits of Ozone as a preservative. W 
will also preserve, free of charge, any article that 
is brought or sent prepaid to us, and return it to 
the sender. for him to keep and test. 


FRESH MEATS, such as beef, mutton, veal, 
pork, poultry, game, fish, etc., preserved by this 
meth can be shipped to Europe, subjected to 


atmospheric changes and return to this country in 
astate of perfect preservation. 

EGGS can be treated at a cost of less than one 
doilar a thousand dozen, and be kept in an ordinary 
room six months or more, thoroughly preserved ; 
the yolk held in its normal condition, and the eggs 
as fresh and perfect as on the day ~~ were treated, 
and will sell as strictly “‘choice,” The advantage 
in preserving eggs is readily seen ; there are seasons 
when they can be bought for 8 or 10 cents a dozen 
and by holding them, can be sold for an advance o 
from one hundred to three hundred per cent, One 
man, with this method, car preserve 5,000 dozen a 

— 


A FORTUNE 


Ww Marion, Ohio, has cleared $2,000 in 
his first in- 


A. O. Bo 
two months. for a test package was 
vestment. 

Woods Brothers, Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio 
made $6,000 on ergs @din August and sold 
$2 for a test package was their first 

ves en 

F. K. Raymond, Morristown, Belmont Co., Ohio, 
is #2,00 month in handling and selling 
Ozone, for a test package wa; first invest- 
mcn 

Dr. F. Webber, Charlotte, Eaton Co., Mich., has 
cleared $1.000 a month since Aug Two dollars 

was his firet investment. 
Chicago, 


charging c. per dozen for - and 
other articlesin proportion. He is 000 
eggs per day, an his ness is making $3, 000 


imate, and can be transported to any part 
of the worid. 

The juice expressed from fruits can be held for 
an indefinite period without fermentation—hence 
the great value of this process for producing a tem- 
perauce beverage. Cider can be held perfectly 
sweet for any length of time. 

Vegetables can be kept for an indefinite period 
in their natural condition, retaining their odor and 
flavor, treated in their origina) packayes, at a smal! 
expense. All grains, flour, meal, etc., are held in 
their normal condition. 

Butter, after being treated by this process, will 
not become rancid. 

Dead human bodies, treated before decomposi- 
tion sets in, can be held in a natural condition for 
| weeks without puncturing the ekin or mutilatir 
the body in any way. Hence the great value o 
Ozone to undertakers. 


There is no change in the slightest particular in 
the appearance of apy article thus preserved, and 
no trace of any foreign or unnatural odor-or taste. 


The process is so simple that a child can operate 
it as well and as successfully asaman. There is 
no expenrive apparatus or machinery required. 

A room filled with different articles, such as eggs, 
meat, fish, etc., can be treated at one time, without 
additional trouble or expense. 


In fact, there is nothing that Ozone 
will not preserve. ‘Think of every thing you 
can that is iiable to sour, decay, or spoil, an * ei 
remember that we guarantee that Ozone will pre- 
serve it in exactly the condition you want it for an 
length of time. If you will remember this, it wi 
save asking questions as to whether Ozone will pre- 
serve this or that article—dt will preserve any 
thing and every thing you can think of. 

‘There is not a Wwnship in the United Staws in 
which a live man can not make any amount of 
money, from $1,000 to $10,000 a year, that he pleases. 
We desire to get alive man interested in each county 
in the United States, in whose hands we can place 
this Preservative, and through him secure the 


business which every county ought to produce. 


Awaits any Man who Secures Control 
of OZONE in any Township or County. 


The Cincinnati Feed Co., 498 West Seventh Street, 
is making $5,.\00 a month in handling orewers’ malt, 
 cmperdhns it and shipping it as feed to al: parts of 

ecountry. Malt unpreserved sours in 24 hours. 
by Ozone it keeps perfectiy sweet for 
months. 


‘These are instances which we have asked the 
of are others. 

rite to any oO e ve parties an t the 
evidence direct. 

Now, to prove the absolute truth of every thing 
we have said in this paper, we propose to 
Pp in your hands the means of proving 
for yourself that we have not claimed 
enough. ‘To any person who doubts any of 
these statements, and who is interested sufficiently 
to make the trip, we will pay all traveling and notel 
ex 


on 
amonthclear Two dollars for a test package was 
his first investment. 


penses fora visit tot city, if we to ve 
any statement thai we have made. _ 


How to Secure a Fortune with Ozone. 


A test package of Ozone, oontaining a sufficient 
quantity to preserve one thousand eggs, or other 
articles in proportion, will be sent to any applicant 
on receipt of $2. This package will enable the ap- 

licant to pursue any line of tests and experiments 
i desires, and thus satisfy himself as to the extra- 
ordinary merits of Ozone as a Preservative. After 
having thus satisfied himself, and had time to look 
the field over to determine what he wishes to do in 
the future—whether to sell the article to others 
or to confine it to his own use, or any other line of 
policy whieh is best suited to him and to his town- 
ship orcounty—we will enter into an arrangement 
with him that will make a fortune for him and give 
us good profits. We will give exclusive township 
or country privileges to the first responsible appli- 
cant who orders a test pack and desires to con- 
trol the business in his locality. The mag who 
secures control ef Ozene for any ial 
territory, wiil enjoy a monopoly which will 
surely enrich him. 2 

Don't let aday pass until you have ordered a Test 
Package, and if you desire to secure exclusive 

~ ph, ‘‘ First come, first 


every y 
e. 

not care to send money in ad- 

e send it 


you do 

ance for the Test we 
C. . D., wut this to the 
of charges for of maney. Our 


spondence is very large; we have all we can doto 
attend to the shipping of orders and giving atten- — 
tion to our workiug agents. Therefore, we can not 
ve any attention to ietters which do not order 
zone. If you think of any ar t you are 
doubtful about ne preserving, remember we 
guarantee that it will preserve it, nomatter what 


it ia. 
REFERENCES: 


We desire to cail your attention to ac'ase of refer- 
ut the so est business success an - 

mercial merit could secure. 
as to our integrity and to 


We refer, 4 permission 

the value of the Prentiss Preservative, to the follow- 

gentiemen: Edward C. Boyce, Member Board of 
Pubuc Works; E. 0. Eshelby, City Comptroller; 
Amor Smith, Jr., Collector Internal Revenue; Wul- 
sin & Wo n, Attorneys; . Har- 
rell and B. F. Hopkins, County Commissioners; 
W. 8. Cappel'er, County Auditor; ali of Cincinneti 
Hamilton Onio. These gent men are 
tami liiar with merits of our Preservativ 
know from actual observation that we have wi 


q n 
The Most Valuahle Article in the World. 


The $2 you invest in a test package will surely lead 
you to secure a por county, and then By 
way is absolutely clear to make from $2, 000 to $10, 000 
a year. 


and 
out 


Give your full address ia every letter and send your letter to 


PRENTISS PRESERVINC CO. (Limited) 
S. E. Cor. Ninth & Race Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


BISHOP CHARLES. EDWARD CHENEY «avs: 


“T find no help on these 


lessons to be for a moment compared to the Comments in The National Sunday 


School Teacher.’’ 


Such is the universal testimony of all those who use this fore- 


most Sunday-school Magazine. Its editorials are timely, crisp, and enjoyable. Its 
Class Outlines and Comments are compact, clear, suggestive, thorough, scholarly, 


practical, and spiritual. 
is 


And whatever other lesson-helps are used, The 
in addition, to round out, systematize, and shape the lessons tor class use. 


r 


Send for a free copy of the December or January Number, use it faithfully 
in the preparation of your. lessons, and then—become a subscriber for 1882. 
Yearly subscription, $1.25. Clubs of 5 or morc, $1.00 each. 


ADAMS, 


.CKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 
; 
1 It is a practical and swift vehicle, 4 
a adapted to every-day use on ordi- 7 
nary roads. Long experience both 
| 
Trial box, 25.0. Cle 
: 
| 
FOR 
/ | 
A NS you want to buy 
LS Clothing for Men orBoys 
either ready-made or made} 
order, do not fail to 
> 
. send for our ogue | 
i 


Nov. 23, 188! : 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


pis 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service. 


FOR HOME 
= \ 
| 
CHAPEL. 
Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 


Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
ears of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogve. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont, 


CHICKERING “ 
* PIANO, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the INTER. 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1876. 


Ail persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have alwa received a€t 
Award for their ToucH,” 
INGING QuaALITYy,” 
Maron or Tong,” with Highest Ex 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace ali the qualities of 
First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 Wniversity Place, 


Bet. 10th and Lith Sts., 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Dos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor 
No, 112 “Ifth Avenue New York. 


IMPROVEMENTS--NEW STYLES--NEW CATALOGUE. 
The Mason d& Hamlin Organ Co. 


only America worthy of such at 
any), nave sfor va) valuable their in the 
lnet year in period sine troduction of this instru strument by years 
axe orga ns oof higher and enlarged car me- 
um smalier s oe Vv u and a rices 
ting more than 100 sty th'ne about 
whi will be useful to every ore nd post aid. 


be 
&4 Tremont of purchasing, Mth Bt., New York; 


& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


MASON 
-» Chicago, 


Buy your Holiday Presents NW ow, 


WHAT THAN A 


PERFECT TIME-KEEPER? 
Guaranteed to be Exactly as Represented. 


Watches are advertised at $2.00 and upwards. To get a relia- 
ble low-priced Watch has always been a difficult matter. The 
countiy has been flooded with cheap Watches—some good, 
some Jair, many worse than worthiess—a constant annoyance to 
their owners. Everbyody wants a Watch, aud most want a 
cheap one. Any one knows that there must be a limit to the 
cheapness of a Watch that will keep time; the cheapest Watch 
must have aspring and gearing or train, ‘must have a face and 
hands, and the who’e must be enclosed in a case. Of course, if 
these paits are serviceable, no matter where they are 
am. there must be a point below which the cost can- 
not go. 


We have tried to meet the want of a re- 
liable, well-finished, low-priced Time-piece, and 
offer our Watch, which is manufactured for and 
can only be obtaiaed from us, as one that will 
give perfect satisfaction to all who do not wish 
ava, to pay a high price. It is an open-face watch. 
Awa, of unusual strength and durability, case nickle 

plated on German silver, works covered with a 
if glass crystalto keep out the dust, 11 jewels; dial 
i” fie white, with second-hand ; crystal strong, thick, 
Mit) flat, with the new bevel edges; case strong, good 

looking and weight 4% ounces; stem-winders and 
stem-setters ; no key required. 

All the parts are carefully adjusted and put to- 
gether with the care of a watch costing $1 —_ 
we confidently assert that no better watch can be 
purchased for double its price. 

The cut is an exact representation of the movement. 
Price $10 Each. Every Watch Warranted. 
Refer to the editor of this, or any other New York paper, 

as to our responsibility. 


CUMMINCS & CO., 
38 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


STATEN ISLAND | 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 
1199 Broapway, near 29th Street, N. Y¥ 
279 Futon St 
47 NortH Sr. Phil Iphia. 
tio Wrst TIMORE 
Dye, Clean ond Dress and 
etc., of all fa- 


Cloaks, 
ost ie les, cleaned or 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


brics, and of the 
dyed successfully without rip made all 
Gen Garments C whole. .” If your gist does bot 
Curtains, Window Shs leaned o1 or Dyed tise and testimonials to 
» al or 
plo — most tm- 853 Broadway, New X¥ 
proved app and having anew 
every de tof our b we co tly 
promise the best results and unusually prompt return 
f . Goods received and returned by POR 
nd by mail. 
Garrett Nephews & Co., _— 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


_ k of the Natural Drum. 
the work of the 
= bat invisible to others. 


Always in position, 
All. Conversation and even whis heard dis- 
Send for 


We 
desc 


5 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


refer to 
ptive circular with A ~ b> 4 Address, 
H.P. K. PECK & CO.. 858 Broadway, New York. 


“BEST IN THE 


The most popular sweet 
late inthe market. It 
nutritious and palatable; 
articular favorite with 
dren, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine ia stumped 8. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


ASK DUR STOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK .... . 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 


36- mphiet, giving rules and de for 
Suk Stockings Mitten ttens, Money Purses, 
Caps and Boots, sent to 
y address on receiptof Six ts. Post .ge stamps 
|! 


received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
& Broadway, N. Y. 


ative Pills make Nev 
wil” completely change the bh 
the entiresystem in three months. Anyy — 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1to1i2 eeks 
‘may be restored to sound health, if sucha hing 
be Possible. Sent by m: nail for 8 etter atat .ps. 

formerly Bangor, Me. Ss 


co. 
238 Market St. Philad’a. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and cont 
‘DER, oor sining 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


ink Sor several Gaye writing Cam be 

poc ways ready for use. 

who care to preserv ady for Use. viduality in to p "wont 

MABIE, TODD & BA®)}, 
180 New Yoerk. 


for 
Goops ark Soup sy Frrat-Otass 


Consumption. It has cured 
thousands. It has not injur- 
ed one. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough svru 

Soldeverywhere. 25c. & 1. 


CONSUMPTION. 


LL PF RSONS afflicted with ** Hernia” should 
obtain ‘* White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back -adjusting 
‘mward and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 


ae Car da, name on 10c. Book of 
M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Gold- Chre 


UTOGRAPH ALBUM, illustrated with 12 
Pictures in Celers. 100 ALBUM QUOTATIONS. Dr. CO. AUG. GREGORY, 
12 Worsted Patterns—aLL For lic. 6Albume, 365c. % West Thirty-fifth Street. 
15 for at. 4 Tidy Patterns, 36 Picture 8c: 
romo an mre Cards, 36c. SEND 4c 
ju Stamps. J. F. fngails, Lynn, Mass. School and 


Paren 
People an Pastore, Parents, 


BOOKS 


T pays to sell Printing Rubber Stam 
Circulars free G. A. Haryer & Bro., ClevelandO. 


I 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
**His remedies are the outgrew! 
of his own experience; they ar: 
only known of per- 


PENSIO NS. 


RE PAID overs. soldier disabled by accident 
“ otherwise. wer? Dof any pind. loss of 
mger, toe or KUPTURE, if but slight: 
diseases of Lungs or Varicose V give a 
pension. Under new law shoustes are en- 
titled 'o an increase of Widows, or- 
phans and dependent fathers or mothers of 
soldiers get a @ stamps y 
Fitzge 

H. Zz 
and Pres’t Central Bank, buth of Indiamapoligs 


NEEUDHAM?’ 
CURE isa 
of 


Cancer, 


RT HAND oy or person 


ituations prece ed for pupila when compe 
end for ci WG. ‘HAFF FFEE, Oswego, 


As invented and worn by him perfectly savant 


Entirely deaf for thirty years, hefhears with the 

whispers, distinctly. Are nm rvable, and 

main in position without aid. Circular free, 
Garmore, Cor. 6th & Rece Ste. Cincinast. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SUNLIGHT 4 AND S SHADO 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENT 


W 


avery seat 


‘AGENTS. WANTE 


Gough©4 
hn on ws oftered to yx 

book ublished. For picy 

is without a . Mgpster 

8a t E cry? 

Tens of Thousands are now Waiting for it. Itis the“ 
book for A Ct‘? 1 

wanted, women. Now is the harvest 

ORTUINGTON & OU, Muriiord, Conm 

Agents and Buyers Wanted 


for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
Watches, Liberal terms to active 


Cc 
hite,J nite Jeweler, Newark 


Agents wanted for “Our E M P | R E 


as WESTERN 
issued, Geographical scholar. County 
of every Sta erritory in colors, every Raiil- 
sea and Town beautifully Tells of 
bent Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; Trans- 
rtati Prices; Social. Educational and Religious Con 
ition; ‘Nationalities represented: Climate .Soils, ucts, 
ages. all es and ofessions: all Statistics; Area?; 
Rainfails Ma British Columbia, Alaska, Texas 
section. Sele to every class. BRADLEY, GARRETSOY 
.. No. 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


per week. Specimen sheet of reling printing, 
wi terms, etc., by return mail. 
PaAMPHILON, Publisher, 30 Bond Aca Your City. 


per month yuaranteed 
{ ore) to $250 sure to arent every- 
where selling our new Silver Mould White Wire 
(Clothes Line. Sells ily atevery house. Sam 

ples free. Address GIRARD WIRE CO., Phila. Pa. 


t Leow-priced a> 


mplet Agents o 
ateh Co., Phitadely hia. 


Gentleman’s B 
name to Pennsylvania 


A DA 7 male and fema'e agents to sell 
vatterns. Address with stamp, 
E. S. Frost & Con iddeford, Maine. 


ED for the Best and Fastest 
ke and Bibles. Prices re reduced 


Acting 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


naland Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


1886. Bells for all War- 
Weert Troav. N 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


(Buccessors to Meneely & ality of Bells TROY, N.Y. 
attention siven 4 caper quali Specia: 
on talogrues 
to parties needing Be! Ja. 


The Great 


Church LIGHT. 


Patent Reflectors zive 
Rofteat, 


Powerful, the 


Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele« 
gant designs. Send sizeof room. Get 
circularand estimate. discount 
to pod the t 

I. P. FRI NE. ssi N.Y. 


MUROE 
USH 


| | 
| 
-@ 
+? | Vv 
| 
Fhe. Dit, 
3 
Sait 
| Manufactured with | Y Rheum. Serofula, 
f the same care as ow ©: 
. GAYLORD 
wor WATSON, No. 61 
‘ 
Ge HEAR YE DEAF! 
= 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure fcr 
p. Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
and all their attendant evils, It does not merely 
wh : agents. A single Watch sold be- 
| su ed at the speedy effects of your adhe & *\ low factory prices. Watches sent 
€ by express to be examined before 
| | 
CHOCTLA?: | 
; \t 
| NAN | 
FN 
| Pp N Ss. | | 
NEW YORK. who bave weak tangs or asth- | 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Pianos to Rent. | 
| 
= | 
| 
‘| 0. H 
PHILLIPS on. | 


